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Paper  #1  addresses  a  series  of  organizational  redesign  interventions. 
Study  is  made  not  only  of  how  members  reacted  to  these  changes  but, 
more  importantly,  how  their  focus  of  attention  mediated  these  reac¬ 
tions  . 

Paper  #2  also  studies  employee  focus  of  attention.  In  this  paper,  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  employee  focus  of 
attention  influence  the  manner  in  which  employees  react  to  variations 
in  leader  behavior. 

Paper  #3  examines  the  development  of  organizational  commitment  for  a 
group  of  employees.  These  employees  are  studied  prior  to  entering  the 
organization  and  for  one  year  subsequent  to  entry. 

Paper  #4  also  explores  worker  reactions  to  organizational  change. 
Studies  from  two  different  organizations  are  reported,  each  utilizing  a 
quasi-experimental  design.  The  manner  in  which  employees  react  to 
change  (alternative  work  schedules)  is  studied  over  a  7-12  month 
period. 

Not  reported  specifically  in  any  of  these  four  papers  is  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  development  of  an  instrument  to  assess  worker  receptivity 
to  change.  During  the  conduct  of  research  funded  by  this  grant,  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  instrument  was  developed  and  initial  validation  conducted. 
The  current  version  of  this  instrument  contains  18  items  and  measures: 
cognitive,  affective,  and  behavioral  tendency  components  of  attitude 
towards  change  as  well  as  overall  receptivity  to  change. 
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FOCUS  OF  ATTENTION  AT  WORK 
AND  REACTIONS  TO  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

ABSTRACT 

This  study  examines  three  major  issues'-  (1)  why  employees  react 
differently  to  organizational  change,  (2)  the  conceptualization  for  a 
multifaceted  construct  labeled  employee  focus  of attention  at  work, 
and  (3)  the  influence  of  focus  of  attention  on  reactions  to  systematic 
change  efforts.  Several  related  issues  are  empirically  examined  in  a 
longitudinal  study  of  476  clerical  workers  in  three  regional  offices 
of  a  large  insurance  company.  Job  change  interventions  were  conducted 
in  each  of  the  three  offices,  affecting  300  of  these  employees. 

Results  indicate  that  focus  of  attention  moderates  the  effectiveness 
of  Job  change  interventions  for  both  "soft'’  (e.g.,  satisfaction)  and 
"hard"  (e.g.,  performance)  dependent  variables. 


This  paper  theoretically  and  empirically  explores  three  topics: 


(1)  why  employees  react  differently  to  changes  in  their  work 
environment,  (2)  identification  and  understanding  of  what  employees 
focus  their  attention  upon  while  at  work,  and  (3)  the  role  that  focus  of 
attention  has  in  moderating  reactions  to  planned  change  .  First,  we 
develop  the  conceptual  and  operational  definitions  for  a  construct 
labeled  employee  focus  of  attention.  This  construct  captures  that  which 
occupies  employees'  cognitive  '•oace  while  they  are  at  work.  We  argue 
that  the  construct  is  multidimensional,  related  to  individual  reactions 
to  organizational  change,  and  measurable.  Second,  we  present  data 
supporting  the  practical  importance  of  employees’  focus  of  attention 
while  they  are  at  work.  Wo  demonstrate  that  focus  of  attention 
moderates  employee  reactions  to  planned  changes  in  the  work 
environment.  Third,  based  on  the  results  of  our  study  we  suggest  ways 
in  which  planned  change  efforts  might  be  made  more  effective.  Finally, 
we  argue  fcr  further  theoretical  and  methodological  advancements  of  the 
construct  by  proposing  specific  avenues  for  future  research. 

Focus  of  Attention 

The  focus  of  attention  construct  has  been  conceptually  and 
operationally  explored  previously  (Gardner,  Pierce,  Dunham,  &  Cummings, 
1985;  Gardner,  Dunham,  Cummings,  &  Pierce,  1986a;  Gardner,  Dunham, 
Cummings,  &  Pierce,  1986b).  In  these  earlier  papers,  the  focus 
construct  was  theoretically  developed  and  received  initial,  empirical 
construct  va’idity  support.  These  previous  studies  have  shown  that 
there  is  significant  variation  in  focus  of  attention  across  employees 
and  employee  groups.  These  studies  have  also  shown  that  focus  of 
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attention  influences  the  way  in  which  employees  perceive  their  work 
environment  and  affects  reactions  to  these  perceptions  once  formed. 

This  has  been  documented  in  such  areas  of  study  as  job  design,  leader 
behavior,  and  work  unit  structure.  Focus  of  attention  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  conceptually  and  empirically  distinct  from  such  related 
constructs  as  organizational  commitment,  intrinsic  motivation,  and  job 
involvement.  The  present  paper  signif icantly  extends  exploration  of  the 
importance  of  focus  of  attention  because  it  is  the  first  reported  study 
on  that  construct  which  explores  organizational  change. 

In  the  present  study,  as  in  prior  studies,  we  define  focus  of 
attention  as  an  employee’s  cognitive  orientation  toward  each  of  multiple 
targets.1'  Focus  represents  what  an  employee  thinks  about,  concentrates 
on,  and  cognitively  attends  to  while  at  work.  There  are  many  possible 
targets  of  attention  that  employees  might  focus  on  while  at  work,  some 
of  which  exist  inside  and  some  outside  the  work  environment  (e.g.,  one’s 
job  and  family).  Moreover,  targets  of  attention  may  vary  within 
employees  throughout  the  workday.  We  believe,  however,  that  despite  the 
numerous  possible  targets  and  daily  fluctuations,  employees  do 
characteristically  (i.e.,  consistently)  focus  on  identifiable  classes  of 
targets  (e.g.,  Wacker,  1981).  That  is,  unless  some  other  stimulation 
(e.g.,  a  comment  from  a  cc -worker)  disrupts  an  employee  s  typical 
allocation  of  attention,  an  employee  will  routinely  attend  to  and  think 
about  specifiable  classes  of  events.  We  define  focus  of  attention  as  a 
characteristic  in  the  global  sense,  acknowledging  that  any  individual's 
state  at  a  given  moment  may  not  reflect  their  general  tendencies 
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(cf.  Epstein  St  O’Brien,  1985,  for  an  extensive  discussion  of 
global-specific  behavior  patterns). 

In  the  present  study  we  empirically  examine  the  roles  of  tnree 
targets  of  attention;  (1)  job  factors  (characteristics  of  employees’ 
jobs  in  a  traditional  Job  design  3ense),  (2)  work  unit  factors 
(including  such  charactei istics  as  size  and  independence  of  employees’ 
work  units),  and  (3)  off -job  factors  (events  and  people  that  exist 
outside  of  employees’  workplaces).  These  targets  are  henceforth 
respectively  referred  to  as  job  focus,  work  unit  focus,  and  off -job 
focus.  We  have  chosen  these  three  focu3  of  attention  targets  because  we 
believe  they  represent  major  foci  of  employees’  conscious  awareness 
while  at  work.  Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  these  targets  of 
attention  are  readily  comprehended  and  responded  to  by  employees. 
Finally,  we  have  found  that  they  interact  with  worker  perceptions  of 
their  environment  in  several  nonexperlmental  studies.  Thus,  the  three 
targets  have  proven  useful  in  our  earlier  research. 

Fusils  <:t  Attsatidn  and  Organizational  Change 

The  impetus  for  this  research  derives  from  two  major  sources. 

First,  it  has  long  been  assumed  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  human 
behavioral  processes  is  prerequisite  to  a  complete  theory  of  how  people 
perceive  and  react  to  workplace  experiences.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  changes  in  the  nature  of  work  and  the  context  in  which  these  changes 
take  place  (cf.  Hulin  St  Blood,  1968).  It  is  readily  apparent  in  the 
organizational  development  literature  that  employee  resistance  to  change 
has  received  much  attention  (e.g.,  Watson,  1971).  Many  theories  hav< 
been  advanced  to  explain  why  employees  differ  in  their  receptiveness  to 
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work  environment  changes.  Examples  include  such  forces  as:  (1)  lack  of 
trust,  (2)  "frozen'  attitudes,  values,  and/or  beliefs,  (3)  fear  of 
unknown  consequences,  and  (4)  lack  of  involvement  in  the  change  process 
(e.g.,  Huse,  1980;  Lewin,  1951).  Unfortunately,  despite  their  face 
validity,  little  rigorous  research  exists  to  support  theories  of 
differential  reactions  to  work  environment  changes  (White,  1977). 

We  believe  that  approaching  the  issue  of  employee  reactions  to  work 
environment  changes  from  a  more  fundamental  perspective--the  degree  to 
which  employees  are  focusing  on  what  is  being  changed--might  better 
explain  variability  in  effectiveness  of  organizational  interventions. 

Our  emphasis  on  what  employees  think  about  at  work  is  suggested  as  a  new 
insight  into  the  underlying  processes  of  employee  receptivity  to  change. 

The  second  impetus  for  our  research  comes  from  the  works  of  Dunham, 
Pierce,  and  Newstrom  (1983),  Mezoff  (1982),  Weick  (1979),  and  others 
(e.g.,  Wacker,  1981),  who  suggest  that  the  way  individuals  allocate 
their  attention  affects  how  they  perceive  stimuli  and  how  they  react  to 
those  perceptions.  For  example,  Mezoff  (1982)  concluded  that  the 
effectiveness  of  human  relations  training  (T-groups)  varies  as  a 
function  of  cognitive  style  (viz.,  field  independence).  Previous 
studies  of  individual  differences  in  perceptual  style  have  been  global, 
generally  unrelated  to  specific  targets  of  attention,  and  often 
far-removed  from  the  realities  ol  organizational  environments.  In 
contrast,  in  the  present  study  we  empirically  examine  three  specific 
classes  of  events  that  employees  possibly  focus  on  while  at  work  (job, 
work  unit,  and  off -job),  and  which  possibly  affect  how  they  perceive  and 
react  to  actual  work  environment  changes. 
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While  the  importance  of  focus  of  attention  could  be  demonstrated  in 
several  ways  (Gardner  et  al.,  1986b),  our  hypotheses  center  on  focus  of 
attention  as  a  moderator  of  the  relationships  between  a  specific 
organizational  intervention  (viz. ,  changes  in  job  content)  and  employee 
reactions  (e.g.,  performance,  satisfaction).  We  base  our  hypotheses  on 
three  premises.  First,  if  employees  focus  their  attention  highly  on 
their  jobs,  then  they  will  react  more  to  strongly  to  changes  in  job 
content  than  employees  who  focus  little  on  their  jobs.  Second,  if 
employees  focus  strongly  cn  their  work  unit,  then  they  will  be 
distracted  from  and  react  less  to  changes  in  job  content,  on  average, 
than  will  employees  who  focus  very  little  on  their  work  unit.  Third,  if 
employees  focus  strongly  on  factors/events  that  exist  outside  of  the 
general  work  environment,  they  will  be  relatively  insensitive  to  changes 
in  work-related  characteristics  (compared  to  employees  who  focus  less  on 
off -job  phenomena).  Note  that  we  assume  that  employees  with  low  work 
unit  and  low  off-job  focus  concentrate  more  (though  not  necessarily 
strongly)  on  their  jobs  than  do  high  work  unit  and  high  off-job  focus 
employees.  That  is,  we  assume  different  effects  from  high  job  focus 
than  high  work  unit  or  off -job  focus,  because  people  have  limited 
amounts  of  attentional  capacity,  and  because  humans  are  primarily  serial 
processors  of  information  (i.e.,  they  think  about  only  one  thing  ?t  a 
time).  The  piesent  studies  investigate  the  role  of  three  particular 
targets  of  focus  of  attention.  Although  other  targets  could  have  been 
investigated,  these  three  were  chosen  because  of  our  belief  that  xney 
represent  particular  salient  targets  of  attention,  and  are  reasonably 
stable . 
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HYPOTHESES  AND  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  organizational  development  literature  is  filled  with  examples 
of  failures  of  job  and  organizational  change  interventions  (cf.  Frank  & 
Hackman,  1975;  Golembiewski ,  Proehl ,  &  Sink,  1982).  Unfortunately, 
little  literature  exists  which  empirically  examines  the  hypothesis  that 
individual  differences  affect  the  impact  of  organizational  change  on 
employee  reactions.  Thi3  is  especially  true  when  we  consider 
differences  in  what  employees  cognitively  attend  to  while  at  work.  One 
reason  that  interventions  might  not  "take"  is  because  a  significant 
number  of  employees  simply  do  not  notice  the  changes,  ignore  the 
changes,  concentrate  very  little  on  the  implemented  changes,  and/or 
consider  the  changes  to  be  of  little  personal  relevance.  Responses  of 
this  nature  may  be  attributed  to  a  cognitive  orientation  characterized 
by  a  low  work  environment  focus.  On  the  other  hand,  employees  who  focus 
a  great  deal  on  the  work  environment  are  likely  to  sense  changes  in  that 
environment,  concentrate  on  those  changes,  and  react  strongly  to  them. 
Thus,  it  is  predicted  that  employees’  focus  of  attention  will  moderate 
their  reactions  to  work  environment  changes,  with  employees  reacting 
more  strongly  if  they  are  focusing  on  the  work  environment  aspect  being 
changed . 

In  the  present  study,  subjects  experienced  several  significant 
changes  to  their  joos  (e.g.,  increased  feedback  about  performance).  We 
predicted  that  employees  who  characteristically  focus  on  their  jobs 
would  react  relatively  strongly  to  these  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
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predicted  that  employees  whose  focus  is  directed  elsewhere  would  be 
relatively  unreactive  to  changes  in  their  jobs.  There  are  two  primary 
reasons  why  we  expect  employee  focus  of  attention  to  influence  worker 
reactions  to  organizational  changes.  First,  we  expect  focus  of 
attention  to  significantly  affect  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  these 
changes.  For  example,  those  who  are  focusing  strongly  on  the  design  of 
their  jobs  should  be  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  their  jobs.  Second, 
we  expect  focus  of  attention  to  influence  the  type  and  strength  of 
response  to  a  change  because  of  the  effect  focus  has  on  the  salience  of 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  work  environment. 

These  predictions  are  detailed  in  Hypotheses  1,  2,  and  3: 

HI  Job  focus  will  interact  with  Job  change  such  that  high  job 

focus  employees  react  more  strongly  to  job  change  than  do  low 
job  focus  employees. 

H?  Work  unit  focus  will  interact  with  job  change  such  that  low 
work  unit  focus  employees  react  more  strongly  to  job  change 
than  do  high  work  unit  focus  (distracted  from  job)  employees. 

H3  Off-job  focus  will  interact  with  job  change  such  that  low 

off-job  focus  employees  react  more  strongly  to  job  change  than 
do  high  off -job  focus  (distracted  from  job)  employees. 

METHOD 

Sample  and  Procedure 

Surveys  ware  administered  at  three  regional  offices  (henceforth 
referred  to  as  sites  A,  B,  and  C)  of  a  large  Midwest-based  insurance 
company  at  two  points  i r  time  1  total  N-476,  experimental  group  N  =  30u. 
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control  group  N=176).  Each  survey  included  all  of  the  self-report 

measures  used  in  this  study.  Five  months  after  the  first  survey,  300  of 

the  subjects  experienced  planned  changes  in  their  Jobs.  A  second  survey, 
identical  to  the  first,  was  administered  three  months  after  the  changes 
began.  Participants  were  assigned  to  change  (experimental)  or  nonchange 
(control)  groups  by  random  selection  of  intact  employee  work  units  one 
month  prior  to  the  changes.  Units  were  defined  by  such  functions  as 

claims,  policy  services,  and  underwriting.  For  matched  functions  (e.g., 

claims)  within  a  research  site,  work  units  differed  only  by  the  state  or 
area  serviced  (e.g.  Iowa  versus  Minnesota),  Work  units  were  physically 
separated  (e.g.,  different  floors  of  a  building)  throughout  the  study, 
although  within  a  site  all  employees  were  located  in  the  same  office 
complex.  Specifically,  in  site  A  (N=193)  109  employees  were  in  the 
experimental  group,  and  84  were  in  the  control  group;  in  site  B  (N=153) 
108  subjects  were  in  the  experimental  group  and  45  were  in  the  control 
group;  and  in  site  C  (N=114)  83  subjects  were  in  the  experimental  group 
and  31  were  in  the  control  group.  The  total  sample  averaged  33.2  years 
of  age,  32  months  tenure  with  the  company  and  had  an  education  level  of 
12.33  years  (25%  had  some  college  education).  There  were  no 
statistically  significant  age,  tenure,  or  education  level  differences 
between  control  and  experimental  groups  (either  within  or  across  sites). 

Survey  data  wera  collected  in  a  conference  room  at  each  workplace 
on  company  time.  Surveys  were  administered  to  groups  of  approximately 
20  employees.  Because  multiple  sessions  were  necessary  to  survey  all 
participants,  survey  directions  were  uniformly  presented  using  o 
videotape  played  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  Two  members  of  the 


research  team  were  present  during  the  survey  to  coordinate  the  process 
and  answer  questions.  No  members  of  management  were  present.  Employees 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  decline  participation  in  the  survey.  Over 
95%  chose  to  participate,  and  95%  of  those  employees  voluntarily  signed 
their  names  to  their  surveys  to  allow  matching  of  surveys  across  time, 
and  to  allow  additional  data  collection  from  subjects'  supervisors  and 
personnel  records. 

Job  change  Interventions .  The  job  changes  conducted  during  this 
study  were  implemented  as  part  of  a  program  designed  to  concurrently 
improve  the  quality  of  work  life  for  employees  and  improve 
organizational  effectiveness.  Our  overall  strategy  followed  the 
traditional  action-research  model.  To  design  the  changes,  a  series  of 
23  "job  improvement  teams"  were  formed--one  for  each  of  the  several 
employee  functions  at  each  location.  Each  team  consisted  of  three 
clerical  employees,  one  first-line  supervisor,  one  second 'line 
supervisor,  one  member  of  the  research  team,  and  one  representative  from 
the  corporate  office  of  the  company.! 

At  the  first  meeting  of  each  team,  results  of  the  first  survey  (the 
pretest  obtaining  responses  to  questions  regarding  job  characteristics, 
Job  satisfaction,  motivation,  etc.)  were  presented  along  with  aggregated 
personnel  data  for  the  same  employees,  The  data  were  the  primary  topic 
of  discussion  at  this  first  meeting.  At  the  second  meeting,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  employee  responses  as 
well  as  the  iikeiy  causes  of  these  responses  fe.g.,  leader  behaviors, 

Job  design,  work  unit  structure).  The  third  meeting  of  teams  was 
devoted  to  identifying  potential  lob  changes  to  enhance  quality  of  work 


life  end  organizational  effectiveness.  Subsequent  to  the  third  meeting, 
the  research  team  integrated  suggested  changes  and  presented  these  as  a 
written  proposal  to  top  management  of  the  company.2  After  review  by  top 
management  (most  suggestions  were  approved),  the  final  meetings  of  the 
teams  focused  on  developing  implementation  plans  for  introducing  the  job 
changes.  Top  management  provided  visible  support  for  proposed  changes. 
Figure  1  summarizes  the  study  procedure. 

Insert  Figure  1  about  here 

A  total  of  23  sets  of  interventions  were  made,  each  consisting  of  a 
number  of  job  changes,  one  set  for  each  of  the  Job  improvement  teams . 
Each  set  of  changes  was  presented  to  employees  as  a  three-month 
experiment  after  which  the  effectiveness  of  the  changes  would  be 
determined.  Decisions  for  permanent  changes  were  to  be  based  on  the 
results  of  the  three-month  trials. 3 

The  interventions  in  all  three  sites  were  multi-faceted,  but  their 
primary  focus  was  techno-structural  id.  Friedlander  &  Brown,  1974;  and 
Nicholas  Sc  Katz,  1985).  The  model  driving  most  of  the  planned  changes 
was  traditional  Job  enrichment  theory  (e.g.,  the  Job  characteristics 
model;  Hackman  &  Oldham,  1980),  though  some  of  the  changes  were 
incidental  and  relatively  miner  (e.g.,  putting  bulletin  boards  in  work 
unit  areas).  Job  enrichment  theory  essentially  states  that  when 
emiloyees  perceive  their  work  to  be  meaningful,  feel  responsible  for  the 
results  of  their  work,  and  have  knowledge  about  the  results  of  their 
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work  efforts,  they  will  evince  high  satisfaction,  motivation, 
performance,  attendance,  punctuality,  and  intent  to  stay  with  the 
organization  (our  dependent  variables;  see  below).  Thus,  attempts  were 
made  to  change  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  to  create  the  pre-requisite 
feelings  necessary  for  the  desirable  outcomes. 

At  each  of  the  three  regional  offices,  certain  changes  were 
included  in  all  of  the  interventions.  In  site  A,  the  following  changes 
were  made:  (l)  feedback  about  individual  performance  was  made  more 
specific  and  given  more  often  by  supervisors,  (2)  monthly  meetings  were 
initiated  in  which  work  unit  members  could  identify  problems,  and 
develop  and  implement  solutions  to  the  problems,  and  (3)  each  work  unit 
participated  in  a  project  to  enhance  awareness  of  the  functions  of  other 
work  units,  including  such  aspects  as  career  moves,  cross  training 
opportunities  and  explanations  of  how  work  flowed  through  the  office. 

In  site  B,  the  following  changes  were  made =  (1)  measurement  of  work 
output  was  changed  from  a  daily  basis  to  a  weekly  basis  ( job  improvement 
teams  felt  that  there  was  excessive  monitoring  of  performance),  (2) 
supervisors  developed  and  implemented  individual  quality  of  work 
measures  for  subordinates,  (3)  supervisors  met  with  subordinates 
individually  each  month  to  provide  performance  feedback,  (4)  each  unit 
made  a  presentation  to  all  the  other  work  units,  explaining  its 
functions  and  responsibilities,  and  (5)  monthly  meetings  similar  to 
those  in  site  A  were  initiated.  Changes  in  site  C  included  all  those 
made  in  site  B  except  for  the  monthly  meetings. 

In  addition  to  changes  that  were  common  to  all  experimental  groups 
in  a  given  3ite,  each  experimental  group  experienced  changes  that  were 
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specific  to  their  work  unit  which  generally  tailored  the  redesign  of 
individual  jobs  to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  work  units.  For 
example,  one  unit  in  site  A  formed  semi -autonomous  work  groups  where 
previously  each  employee  had  performed,  individually,  only  one  or  a  few 
tasks.  In  general,  both  technical  and  social  aspects  of  the  work 
content  and  context  were  changed.  The  interventions  were  appropriately 
viewed  by  the  senior  management  of  the  company  as  a  large  scale, 
long-term  organizational  development  program  involving  both  structural 
and  procedural  changes. 

Given  that  the  experiments  involved  a  large  number  of  changes,  it 
was  the  collage  of  interventions  which  was  likely  to  affect  employee 
behaviors  and  attitudes.  This  study  examines  the  reactions  of  employees 
to  the  aggregate  of  these  changes.  Since  changes  across  the  three 
offices  were  sufficiently  different,  and  there  were  several  significant 
pre~te3t  differences  across  offices  (see  below),  we  have  a  three-sample 
test  of  our  hypotheses.  We  must  emphasize  that  in  the  present  paper  we 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  documenting  which  of  the 
organizational  changes  produced  what  specific  types  of  effects.  Rather, 
we  are  interested  in  a  relatively  exploratory  test  of  the  degree  to 
which  focus  of  attention  influences  reactions  to  organizational  change 
in  a  more  general  sense.  Given  our  perspective,  we  make  no  attempt  to 
isolate  the  effects  of  the  individual  changes, 

Variables  and  Measures 

Focus  of  Attention 

Focus  of  attention  was  measured  with  scales  developed  by  Gardner  et 
al.  (1985).  These  scales  were  designed  to  reduce  common  methods  bias 
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with  other  conventional  measures  by  using  a  nontraditional  item  format. 
Specifically,  subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  how  much  they  "think 
about"  each  of  the  three  focus  targets  (Job,  work  unit,  and 
off -job)  while  they  are  at  work.  Each  target  was  defined  on  the 
instrument,  and  subjects  indicated  their  responses  on  single  13  cm 
vertical  lines  anchored  by  almost  all  the  time  at  the  top  and  almost 
never  at  the  bottom  (see  Figure  2).  There  were  three  such  scales,  one 
for  each  of  the  focus  targets.  Scores  for  each  target  were  derived  from 
the  13  cm  scale  using  a  50-point,  equal  interval  scale  (0  s  almost 

&0  =  almost  all  of  the  time).  Test-retest  reliabilities  of  the 
focus  measures  in  our  prior  research  have  averaged  about  . 64  over  two  to 
three  months.  An  additional  advantage  of  our  measurement  technique  is 
that  by  dividing  each  specific  focus  score  by  the  sum  of  focus  scores, 
an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  an  employee  focuses  on  a  target  relative 
to  total  focus  of  attention  is  created.  Thus,  we  have  a  second 
formulation  which  Jointly  considers  an  individual’s  scores  on  all  three 
focus  targets.  Secondarily,  these  scores,  which  we  term  focus  percent, 
reduce  much  of  the  variance  in  scores  caused  by  leniency,  central 
tendency,  and  severity  response  styles,  because  they  produce  scores  in  a 
common  metric  across  subjects;  that  is,  percent  (proportion)  of  focus 
allocated  to  each  of  the  three  possible  targets. 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 
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Dependent  Variables 

Job  satisfaction  was  measured  with  the  Index  of  Organizational 
Reactions  (Dunham,  Smith,  &  Blackburn,  1977).  Items  for  the 
supervision,  kind  of  work,  amount  of  work,  co-worker,  physical  work 
conditions,  and  compensation  satisfaction  subscales  were  included. 
Because  the  organizational  changes  implemented  in  these  studies  were 
broad,  and  since  our  emphasis  in  this  paper  is  on  reactions  to  changes 
in  total,  an  overall  measure  of  satisfaction  was  used  which  was  formed 
by  adding  the  individual  subscales. 

Intrinsic  motivation  was  measured  with  the  four-item  scale 
developed  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971). 

Behavioral  intentions  were  measured  with  four  5-point  Likert-type 
items,  two  for  absence  intent  and  two  for  turnover  intent.  Subjects 
indicated  the  degree  to  which  they  agreed  with  the  following  statements 
(a)  "I  often  think  about  quitting  my  Job",  (b)  "I  expect  to  quit  my  job 
within  the  next  three  years",  (c)  "I  often  think  about  not  coming  to 
work",  and  (d)  "I  expect  to  be  absent  from  work  at  least  once  in  the 
next  two  months."  Items  (a)  and  (b)  were  added  to  form  a  quit  intent 
measure,  while  items  (c)  and  (d)  were  added  to  form  an  absence  intent 
measure . 

Performance  was  measured  three  different  ways.  First,  subjects 
rated  their  own  performance  using  a  single-ite.n,  five-point,  very  good 
to  very  poor  scale  (one  month  prior  to  and  three  months  after  the  job 
changes).  Second,  supervisors  rated  their  subordinates  using  the  same 
scale  as  subordinates.  Third,  the  company  monitored  each  employee’s 
productivity  with  a  formal  "work  measurement  plan  (WMP)  This  WMP 


system  was  baaed  on  a  time-motion  study  of  each  job,  resulting  in  an 
expected  performance  rate.  A  count  was  maintained  of  the  number  of 
tasks  completed  each  day.  A  per  cent  of  standard  index  was  calculated 
for  each  subject  each  day.  WMP  data  were  independently  verified  by  the 
Management  Information  Systems  Division  of  the  company  at  the  unit 
level.  In  the  few  cases  where  discrepancies  were  found,  the  immediate 
supervisor  was  responsible  for  resolving  the  difference. 

Absence  and  tardiness  data  were  collected  from  personnel  records. 
Specifically,  absence  occurrences,  days  absent,  tardy  occurrences,  and 
minutes  tardy  per  occurrence  were  gathered  for  subjects  who  identified 
themselves  on  their  survey.  Except  for  minutes  tardy,  data  were 
converted  to  a  monthly  rate  before  analysis.  Tardiness  data  were  not 
available  from  site  C. 

Data  Analyses 

Reliability  estimates  were  obtained  using  test-retest  correlations 
and  coefficient  alphas.  Data  were  analyzed  using  analyses  of  variance 
and  moderated  regression  procedures  (a  dummy-coded  variable  was  used  to 
indicate  whether  subjects  were  members  of  the  experimental  or  control 
group).  Hypothesized  interactions  were  tested  using  hierarchical 
multiple  regression  (cf.  Cohen  &  Cohen,  1975).  With  this  statistical 
procedure,  dependent  variable  measures  are  regressed  on  treatment 
(experimental  versus  control'1  and  focus  of  attention  first,  and  then  on 
the  interaction  of  treatment  and  focus.  This  controls  for  any  pretest 
differences  between  groups  before  the  interaction  is  evaluated.  A 
significant  interaction  is  interpreted  only  after  effects  of  condition 
and  focus  of  attention  are  partialled  out.  Interactions  of  focus  of 
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attention  with  job  changes  were  examined  on  posttest  measures  within 
each  of  the  three  research  sites  (A,  B,  and  C),  using  both  raw  and 
percent  focus  scores.  Where  both  forms  of  the  focus  measures  produced 
similar  interactions,  only  the  raw  score  interaction  is  reported. 

RESULTS 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Table  1  presents  the  sample  sizes,  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
reliability  estimates  of  all  study  variables.  Table  2  presents 
intercorrelations  of  pretest  and  posttest  measures.  Examination  of 
those  correlations  reveals  a  pattern  also  found  in  Gardner  et  al. 
(1986b):  Employees  who  are  satisfied  with  their  work  environment  tend 
to  have  a  high  job  focus,  while  employees  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  environment  tend  to  have  a  high  off" job  focus. 


Insert  Tables  1  and  2  about  here 
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Analyses  of  variance  on  pre-test  measures  revealed  that  the  three 
research  sites  signif icantly  differed  (p<.05)  on  ail  dependent  variable 
measures  except  self-rated  performance  (F=.62,  ns),  further  supporting 
our  strategy  of  separately  analyzing  data  for  the  three  sites. 

Main  Effects  of  Interventions 

Main  effects  of  the  interventions  on  post-test  dependent  variable 
measures  were  tested  with  multiple  regression.  Specifically,  each 
post-test  dependent  variable  was  first  regressed  on  the  corresponding 
pre-test  measure,  and  then  on  the  dummy-coded  intervention  variable. 
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Significant  intervention  effects  (p<.05)  were  found  on:  WMP  performance 
in  site  A  (negative  effect),  and  self-ratings  of  performance  in  sites  B 
and  C  (positive  effects).  Overall,  the  interventions  had  few  direct 
effects  on  the  dependent  variables.  Some  employees  showed  improvement 
following  the  interventions,  some  declined,  and  others  did  not  change 
substantially. 

Tests  of  Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1  predicted  interactions  of  pretest  job  focus  with  the 
job  changes  on  posttest  dependent  variable  measures.  Three  significant 
interactions  were  obtained  in  site  A  with  raw  scores,  on  intrinsic 
motivation  (AR2  =  .06,  p<.01;  184  df ) ,  absence  intent  (aR2  =  .02;  p<.05;  180 
df),  and  WMP  performance  UiR2=.05;  p<.01;  97  df ) .  The  interaction  on 
motivation  was  as  predicted.  Intrinsic  motivation  was  higher  in  the 
experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for  high  job  focus  employees, 
while  the  opposite  was  true  for  low  job  focus  employees.  The 
interaction  on  absence  intent,  opposite  to  predictions,  indicated  that 
intent  was  higher  in  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for 
low  job  focus  employees,  and  no  differences  for  high  job  focus 
employees.  The  interaction  on  performance  indicated  that  performance 
was  much  lower  in  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for  h;gh 
job  focus  employees,  and  no  differences  for  low  job  focus  employees 
This  also  is  contrary  to  prediction,  because  we  predicted  that  higr  job 
focus  employees  would  react  positively  to  the  changes  ano  low  job  rocus 
employees  would  be  relatively  unreactive.  In  addition,  two  interactions 
of  job  focus  percent  and  the  intervention  were  obtained  on  minutes  tardy 
(ARz  =  .19;  p<  ■  01  ,  30  df),  and  overall  job  satisfaction  (HR2-.06;  p<.0i, 


183  df ) .  The  Interaction  on  tardiness  indicates  that  high  job  focus 
employees  in  the  experimental  group  were  much  less  tardy  than  high  job 
focus  employees  in  the  control  group,  while  the  opposite  was  true  for 
low  Job  focus  employees.  The  interaction  on  satisfaction  indicates  that 
high  job  focus  employees  were  much  more  satisfied  in  the  experimental 
group  than  in  the  control  group,  while  the  opposite  was  true  for  low  job 
focus  employees.  The  latter  two  interactions  clearly  support  Hypothesis 
1.  Thus,  in  site  A,  it  appears  that  employees  who  focus  strongly  on 
their  jobs  reacted  inconsistently  to  job  changes,  when  compared  to  those 
employees  who  did  not  experience  the  job  changes. 

Three  significant  interactions  with  raw  scores  were  obtained  in 
site  B,  on  satisfaction  (AR2  =  .08;  p<.01;  144  df ) ,  intrinsic  motivation 
(AR2  =  .02;  p<.05;  149  df),  and  absence  intent  CaR2  =  .02;  p<.05;  149  df). 
The  interactions  on  satisfaction  and  motivation  indicated  higher  means 
in  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for  low  Job  focus 
employees,  while  the  opposite  was  true  for  high  Job  focus  employees. 

The  interaction  on  absence  intent  indicated  that  the  mean  was  higher  in 
the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for  high  Job  focus 
employees,  while  the  opposite  was  true  for  low  job  focus  employees. 

These  three  interactions  were  opposite  to  predictions,  because  we 
predicted  that  high  job  focus  employees  would  react  positively  to  the 
changes  and  low  job  focus  employees  would  be  relatively  unreactive.  Two 
additional  interactions  were  obtained  with  the  job  focus  percent 
measure:  on  absence  occurrences  (AR2-.24,  p <  .01 ;  73  df  ;  ,  and  tardy 
occurrences  (AR2=.15,  p<.05;  30  df ) .  Both  of  tne3e  interactions 
indicate,  as  hypothesized,  that  absence  and  tardiness  was  lower  in  the 


experimental  group  than  the  control  group  for  high  job  focus  employees, 
while  the  opposite  was  true  for  low  job  focus  employees. 

In  the  third  site  (C)  two  significant  interactions  of  Job  focus 
percent  and  the  intervention  were  obtained  on  supervisor-rated 
performance  (AR2  =  .03;  p<.05;  97  df)  and  absence  occurrences  (£R2  =  .07; 
p<.05;  64  df ) .  These  interactions  indicate,  as  hypothesized,  that 
performance  is  higher  and  absence  lower  for  high  job  focus  employees  in 
the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group.  There  was  little 
difference  in  levels  across  conditions  for  low  job  focus  employees. 
Thus,  while  results  are  mixed  in  each  site,  Hypothesis  1  tended  to 
receive  support  on  'hard"  measures  (e.g.,  absence),  but  not  on  "soft" 
measures  (e.g.,  satisfaction). 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  interactions  of  work  unit  focus  and  the 
interventions  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables.  No  significant 
interactions  were  found  in  site  A.  Four  significant  interactions  with 
raw  focus  scores  were  obtained  in  Site  B,  on  satisfaction 
(AR2  =  .08;  p  <  .  0 1 ;  143  df  )  ,  intrinsic  motivation  U1R2  =  .06;  p<.01;  184  df  ) 
quit  intent  (AR2=.03;  p<.05;  148  df ) ,  and  supervisor-rated  performance 
(AR2=.03;  p<.05;  141  df ) .  The  first  three  interactions  were  as 
predicted.  Favorable  reactions  were  higher  in  the  experimental  group 
than  the  control  group  for  low  work  unit  focus  employees,  while  the 
opposite  was  true  for  high  work  unit  focus  (job-distracted)  employees. 
The  interaction  on  performance  indicates  no  differences  across 
conditions  for  high  work  unit  focus  employees,  as  hypothesized. 

However,  low  work  unit  focus  employees  performed  better  in  the  control 
group  than  the  experimental  group,  contrarv  to  predictions.  One 


additional  interaction  was  obtained  with  work  unit  focus  percent  scores 
on  absence  occurrence  (AR2  =  .19;  p<.01;  78  df  ).  In  support  of 
Hypothesis  2,  high  work  unit  focus  employees  showed  no  differences  in 
absences  across  conditions.  However,  contrary  to  predictions,  low  work 
unit  focus  employees  were  more  absent  in  the  experimental  group  than  in 
the  control  group.  Lastly,  in  site  C,  two  significant  interactions  were 
obtained  with  work  unit  focus  percent  scores  on  3upervisor-rated 
performance  (AR2  =  .05;  p<.05;  99  df  )  and  self-rated  performance  (AR2  =  .  03  ; 
p<.05;  98  df  ).  Both  of  these  interactions  indicate,  contrary  to 
Hypothesis  2,  that  high  work  unit  focus  employees  perform  better  in  the 
experimental  group  than  the  control  group,  while  there  were  no 
differences  for  low  work  unit  focus  employees.  Overall,  Hypothesis  2 
was  supported  for  "soft''  measures  of  employee  responses,  but  not  on  the 
"hard"  measures.  This  pattern  is  opposite  to  what  was  found  for 
Hypothesis  1. 

Hypothesis  3  predicted  interactions  of  off-job  focus  and  the 
interventions  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables.  Two  significant 
interactions  were  obtained  with  raw  focus  scores,  in  site  A,  on  absence 
intent  (AR2  =  .02;  p<.05;  180  df )  ,  and  on  quit  intent  (AR2  =  .02;  p<.05;  184 
df ) .  Both  interactions  indicate  that  the  mean  was  higher  in  the 
experimental  rroup  than  the  control  group  for  high  off -job  focus 
employees,  while  there  was  little  difference  for  low  off-job  focus 
employees.  Similar  effects  were  found  in  site.B  on  quit  intent  (A  R2  =  C2; 
p<.05;  144  df  )  .  An  additional  effect  in  site  B  with  focus  percent 

scores  on  WMP  performance  (AR2=.03;  p<.05;  110  df  )  indicates  that  high 

off-job  focus  employees  performed  better  in  the  experimental  group  than 


the  control  group,  while  no  differences  were  found  for  lows.  In  site  C, 
the  effect  on  quit  intent  was  again  discovered  CAR2 -.03;  p<.05;  105  df) 
with  high  off-job  focus  employees  reacting  negatively  to  the 
intervention  and  low  off-job  focus  employees  reacting  very  little.  All 
of  these  interactions  are  opposite  to  predictions  for  Hypothesis  3 
/because  we  expected  high  off- job  focus  (job-distracted)  employees  to  be 
relatively  unreactive  to  changes  in  their  jobs.  One  interaction  with 
focus  percent  scores  in  site  C  partially  supported  Hypothesis  3,  on 
absence  occurrence  CAR2 =.05;  p<.05;  64  df  ).  Absence  occurrence  was 
lower  for  low  off-job  focus  employees  in  the  experimental  group  than  the 
control  group,  but  the  opposite  occurred  for  high  off- job  focus 
employees  (i.e.,  they  reacted  negatively  to  the  intervention).  Overall, 
Hypothesis  3  was  consistently  unsupported. 

In  summary ,  Hypothesis  1  was  supported  by  significant  interactions 
of  job  focus  and  change  on  motivation  and  satisfaction  (site  A), 
tardiness,  absence,  and'  supervisor-rated  performance,  and  unsupported  on 
absence  intent,  WMP  performance,  and  satisfaction  and  motivation  (site 
3).  Hypothesis  2  was  supported  by  significant  interactions  of  work  unit 
focus  and  change  on  satisfaction,  motivation,  and  quit  intent,  and 
unsupported  on  self-  and  supervisor-rated  performance,  and  absence. 
Hypothesis  3  was  unsupported  by  significant  interactions  of  off-job 
focus  arid  change  on  absence  and  quit  intent,  WMP  performance,  and 
absence.  Table  3  summarizes  significant  results  related  to  all  three 
hypotheses  in  all  three  research  sites. 


Insert  Table.  3  about  here 
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DISCUSSION 

There  were  two  major  goals  of  the  present  study.  First,  we  wanted 
to  rigorously  examine  the  question  of  why  many  organizational 
interventions  succeed  or  fail.  Second,  we  wanted  to  continue  our 
exploration  of  the  focus  of  attention  construct,  with  a  new  sample  and 
different  research  question.  Thus,  the  present  research  explores  both 
practical  and  theoretical  issues. 

Focus  of  attention  moderated  the  effectiveness  of  Job  change 
interventions  in  the  three  offices  examined  in  the  present  study. 
Significant  interactions  were  obtained  at  well  above  chance  rates,  and 
several  accounted  for  substantial  amounts  of  dependent  variable  variance 
(up  to  24%).*  Moreover,  examination  of  the  role  of  focus  of  attention 
illustrated  effects  of  the  interventions  that  would  have  gone  undetected 
if  only  main  effects  had  been  studied.  Results,  however,  provide  very 
mixed  support  for  Hypotheses  1  and  2,  and  consistent  non-support  for 
Hypothesis  3.  Because  of  the  mixed  and  contradictory  nature  of  results 
it  is  with  caution  that  we  offer  an  interpretation  of  our  findings. 

Hypothesis  1  predicted  that  high  Job  focus  employees  would  react 
more  favorably  to  the  job  changes  than  would  low  job  focus  employees. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  this  hypothesis  received  very  mixed 
support:  Seven  significant  interections  supported  the  hypothesis,  while 

live  did  not.  However,  five  of  the  seven  supportive  interactions  were 
on  hard  dependent  variables  (i.e.,  the  source  of  the  data  was  not  the 
employee).  Four  of  the  five  unsupportive  interactions  were  on  soft 
dependent  variables  (i.e.,  self-report  data).  Common  methods  bias  does 
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not  likely  account  lor  this  pattern  because  analyses  dealt  with 
non-linear  (interactive)  relationships  between  focus  and  the  dependent 
variables.  High  Job  focus  employees  in  our  study  reacted  consistently 
(i.e.,  across  all  three  sites)  and  positively  to  the  interventions  in 
terms  of  performance,  absence,  and/or  tardiness.  Close  examination  of 
the  pattern  of  interactions  on  the  soft  dependent  variables  reveals  that 
in  site  A,  highs  also  responded  positively  in  terms  of  intrinsic 
motivation  and  overall  satisfaction,  and  that  it  was  only  in  site  B  that 
highs  became  less  satisfied  and  motivated  after  the  interventions.  We 
can  only  surmise  that  differences  in  the  specific  nature  and  actual 
implementation  of  the  interventions  at  the  two  sites  account  for  the 
different  results  on  satisfaction  and  motivation.  It  would  appear  that 
effects  are  less  generalizable  for  affective  variables  than  for 
behavioral  variables.  Nonetheless,  our  general  hypothesis  that  the 
degree  to  which  employees  focus  on  specific  targets  in  their  work 
environment  affects  how  much  they  will  react  to  changes  to  those  targets 
is  supported.  This  is  true  even  though  the  moderating  effects  of  focus 
of  attention  were  not  in  the  predicted  directions,  When  we  developed 
our  hypothesis  we  had  assumed  that  job  changes  to  bo  implemented  would 
be  considered  favorably  by  most  employees.  In  reality,  the  perceived 
desirability  of  the  changes  actually  implemented  varied  substantially, 
particularly  from  site  to  site. 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  that  employees  who  focus  strongly  on  a 
non-Job  related  target,  their  work  unit,  would  react  less  to  changes  in 
tneir  Jobs  than  would  employees  who  do  not  strongly  locus  on  their  work 
unit.  Results  relevant  to  this  hypothesis  resemble  the  pattern  found 
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for  Hypothesis  1:  inconsistent  at  first  glance,  but  more  logical  after 
considering  type  of  dependent  variable.  All  three  supportive 
interactions  were  on  soft  dependent  variables  (viz.,  satisfaction, 
intrinsic  motivation,  and  quit  intent),  while  three  out  of  four 
non-supportive  interactions  were  on  hard  dependent  variables  (opposite 
to  Hypothesis  1).  Close  examination  of  the  non-supportive  interactions 
shows  that  two  were  in  site  C,  while  the  other  two  Indicate  that  high 
work  unit  focus  employees  were  less  reactive  to  Job  changes  (as 
hypothesized),  but  that  lows  reacted  negatively.  As  with  Hypothesis  1, 
local  differences  in  the  nature  and/or  implementation  of  the  Job  changes 
could  account  for  this  result.  Indeed,  in  site  B  highs  were 
consistently  less  reactive  than  lows,  while  the  opposite  was  true  in 
site  C  (♦here  were  no  significant  interactions  in  site  A).  Thus,  it 
again  appears  that  employees  must  focus  on  the  target  of  an  intervention 
before  it  will  have  much  of  an  impact  on  their  effectiveness. 

The  results  related  to  Hypothesis  3  were  the  most  consistent. 
Unfortunately,  those  results  were  contrary  to  predictions:  Employees 
with  a  high  off-job  focus  reacted  strongly  and  negatively  to  the 
interventions  while  low  off-job  focus  employees  reacted  very  little. 
Across  all  three  sites  hi«h  off-job  focus  employees  had  higher  quit 
intentions  In  the  experimental  groups  th-  n  the  control  groups, 
suggesting  that  the  Job  changes  increased  their  desire  to  terminate 
their  employment.  Many  possible  interpretations  of  this  finding  could 
be  offered,  including  those  mentioned  in  the  introduction  (e.g.,  highs 
have  low  trust  in  their  employers).  An  alternative  consistent  with  our 
attentional  capacity  underpinnings,  which  we  offer  with  appropriate 
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caution,  is  that:  (l)  high  off- job  focus  employees  are  disaffected  with 
their  work  environment  (see  correlations  in  Table  2),  (2)  they  think 
about  off -job  factors  as  a  coping  effort,  and  (3)  changes  in  the  work 
environment  force  them  to  focus  on  their  work,  which  they  prefer  not  to 
do,  causing  them  to  become  even  more  disaffected  with  their  work 
environment.  While  only  additional  research  can  confirm  this 
explanation,  it  is  consistent  with  the  suggestion  that  employees  who 
focus  a  great  deal  on  factors  off  the  job  do  so  more  intentionally  than 
employees  who  focus  on  their  jobs  or  their  work  units.  That  is,  high 
off-job  focus  employees  are  forced  toward  their  target  of  attention, 
while  high  Job  and  work  unit  employees  are  drawn  towards  theirs  (as 
evidenced  by  the  pattern  of  correlations  found  in  this  study  and  our 
previous  research;  cf .  Gardner  et  al.,  1985,  1986a,  and,  1986b). 

In  suanary,  it  appears  that  change  efforts  in  organizations  may 
have  stronger  effects  on  employees  who  are  focusing  on  the  targets  of 
the  change.  The  effects  of  change  efforts  on  these  high-focusing 
individuals  will  vary  fron  positive  to  no  effect  to  negative,  depending 
on  how  the  change  is  perceived  (i.e.,  good,  bad,  or  neither  good  nor 
bad).  This  proposition,  if  supported  in  future  research  on 
organizational  change,  has  a  major  practical  implication.  When 
designing  interventions  to  change  work  environments,  change  agents 
should  consider  (perhaps  through  pre-testing)  who  is  and  who  is  not 
likely  to  be  focusing  on  the  target  of  change.  If  the  intervention  is 
to  be  successful,  employees  who  are  not  focusing  on  the  target  of  change 
must  have  their  attention  re-directed,  if  only  temporarily.  Possible 
mechanisms  to  accomplish  this  include:  (1)  identifying  and  communicating 
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dissatisfaction  with  current  functioning,  (2)  involving  the  low  focus 
employees  in  the  design  of  the  intervention,  (3)  publicizing  the  planned 
change  thoroughly  and  consistently  throughout  the  pre-change  period,  (4) 
setting  up  reward  contingencies  that  reinforce  focusing  of  attention  on 
change  targets  (e.g.,  giving  monetary  bonuses  to  employees  for 
suggesting  new  ways  to  effectively  co-ordinate  work  unit  activities), 

(5)  providing  interim  feedback  during  change  implementation,  and  (6) 
appointing  "transition  managers"  whose  responsibilities  include  keeping 
affected  employees  focused  on  targets  of  change  (Nadler,  1981).  The 
preceding  assumes  that  the  planned  change  is  well-designed  and  supported 
by  management  or  it  could  exacerbate  an  already  bad  situation.  At  a 
very  basic  level,  it  is  likely  that  focus  of  attention  plays  two 
important  roles  in  reactions  to  organizational  change  interventions. 

The  first  of  these  involves  getting  the  employee  to  notice  that  some 
important  change  has  in  fact  been  made.  The  second  role  occurs  after 
the  employee  har  noted  the  characteristics  of  the  change.  In  this 
second  role  of  J  >ous  of  attention,  the  salience  and,  therefore,  impact 
of  the  change  will  vary  from  employee  to  employee  depending  on  their 
profiles  of  focus  of  attention. 

The  present  study  was  intended  as  an  extension  of  the  exploratory 
research  begun  by  Gardner  et  al.  (1986a,  1986b,  and  1985).  We  believe 
that  the  findings  accrued  over  the  three  studies  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  focus  of  attention  constructs.  It  seems  that  what 
people  think  about  at  work  affects  how  they  will  react  to  their  work 
environment  perceptions.  Some  of  our  recent  research  conducted  after 
the  experimental  studies  reported  in  the  present  paper  have  isolated  and 
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operationalized  a  number  of  additional,  relevant  targets  for  focus  of 
attention.  We  have  also  developed  a  Likert  form  of  the  focus  of 
attention  instrument  which  parallels  the  soales  used  in  the  present 
study.  Future  experimental  research  is  likely  to  be  more  productive  if 
additional  specific  targets  are  incorporated.  It  was  found  in  one 
study,  for  example  (Gardner  et  al.,  1986a),  that  reactions  to  leader 
behavior  are  best  understood  by  examining  the  degree  to  which  employees 
focus  on  leader  behavior.  Relating  this  and  our  other  findings  to 
organizational  change,  we  expect  that  future  researchers  may  find  more 
consistent  moderating  results  than  in  this  largely  exploratory  study 
when  the  target  of  a  change  effort  and  the  measured  focus  of  attention 
target  are  similar,  or  '‘isomorphic"  (cf.  Gardner  et  al.,  1986a). 

In  the  introduction  to  this  paper  we  argued  that  focus  of  attention 
fluctuates  somewhat  from  day  to  day  and  perhaps  from  hour  to  hour  for 
some  employees.  Despite  this,  we  suggested  that  employees  have 
characteristic  profiles  of  focus  of  attention  and  that  these  relatively 
enduring  profiles  are  useful  for  understanding  reactions  to  work 
experiences.  Although  the  results  of  the  present  study  suggest  that 
this  is  true,  a  fertile  area  for  further  investigation  would  be  the 
degree  to  which  focus  of  attention  has  both  "trait"  and  "state" 
characteristics,  and  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  components  in 
affecting  employee  reactions  While  we  believe  we  are  primarily 
measuring  a  trait  with  our  focus  scales,  it  may  be  that  subject  states 
at  the  times  they  completed  pre-tests  in  the  present  study  partially 
account  for  the  mixed  nature  of  our  results.  Relatedly,  we  have  also 
conducted  explorations  of  the  importance  of  particular  focus  profiles  to 
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determine  if  there  is  any  sort  of  interaction  among  the  various  focus 
targets.  To  date,  these  explorations  have  been  relatively  superficial 
and  have  not  yet  yielded  significant  additional  utility  beyond  analyses 
such  as  those  reported  in  the  present  paper.  Our  "percentage" 
formulation  of  the  focus  targets  has  emerged  as  the  most  useful  joint 
operationalization  of  focus  targets.  While  there  is  considerable 
overlap  in  significant  interaction  results  produced  by  the  raw  and 
percentage  expressions  (approximately  60%),  there  is  also  a  clear 
tendency  for  the  different  formulations  to  relate  to  hard  and  soft 
dependent  variable  measures  in  different  ways.  We  feel  further 
conceptual/theoretical  development  is  necessary  to  specify  why  this  is 
so  and  to  facilitate  capitalizing  on  these  findings. 
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ENDNOTES 


1.  Job  improvement  teams  were  formed  prior  to  the  point  in  time  at 
which  employees  were  told  whether  they  were  in  an  experimental  or 
control  group.  When  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  defined, 
all  employees  were  aware  of  which  work  units  were  involved  in 
experimental  or  control  groups . 

2.  Although  the  research  team  attempted  to  function  merely  as 
facilitators  in  the  design  of  job  changes,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  our 
biases  influenced  the  process.  For  example,  we  define  job  design 
measures  as  having  central  importance  to  the  planning  of  organizational 
changes.  We  guided  the  discussions  of  potential  changes,  and  we 
prepared  the  documents  forwarded  to  top  management  describing  changes. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  our  own  ideologies  influenced  the  nature 
of  the  changes.  However,  this  is  true  of  the  majority  of  organizational 
interventions,  and  is  in  fact  what  consultants  are  often  compensated  to 
do. 

3.  Evaluation  by  employees  and  management  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trials  was  based  on  surveys  of  employees,  organizational  personnel 
records,  and  assessments  of  costs/savings  associated  with  structural 
changes.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  changes  included  in  trials 
were  subsequently  implemented  company-wide  over  a  three  year  period. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  using  percentage  of  variance  explained  as  a 
criterion  for  judging  utility  of  a  model  or  measure  is  often 
inappropriate.  When  effects  likely  cumulate  over  time,  as  is  the  case 
for  most  research  in  organizations,  variance  explained  underestimates 
the  real  importance  of  measured  predictors  (Abelson,  1985).  For 
example,  Abelson  found  that  the  percentage  of  variance  explained  by 
ability  in  a  single,  major  league  batting  performance  (at-bat)  is  .317%. 
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Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Study  Variables 


Pre-Teat 


Post-Test 


Variable 

M 

SD 

a 

JN _ 

M 

SD 

a 

N 

Job  Focus 

Raw: 

32.28 

11.55 

NA 

461 

31.62 

11.47 

NA 

465 

X: 

.37 

.12 

NA 

450 

.36 

.12 

NA 

461 

Work  Unit  Focus 

Raw: 

30.51 

11.86 

NA 

459 

30.17 

11.88 

NA 

463 

X: 

.34 

.10 

NA 

450 

.34 

.10 

NA 

461 

Off-Job  Focus 

Raw: 

25.06 

13.70 

NA 

453 

25.09 

12.77 

NA 

463 

X: 

.29 

.15 

NA 

450 

.30 

.15 

NA 

461 

Job  Satisfaction 

3.46 

.51 

.91 

457 

3.44 

.52 

.91 

458 

Iatrlasic 

Motivation 

3.93 

.57 

.75 

473 

3.82 

.58 

.81 

471 

Quit  Intent 

2.71 

1.07 

.77 

473 

2.80 

1.05 

.80 

472 

Absence  Intent 

2.36 

.91 

.60 

475 

2.42 

.90 

.62 

468 

Performance 

Self-Rated: 

2.74 

.80 

NA 

190 

2.90 

.90 

NA 

258 

Supervisor: 

3.15 

.76 

NA 

236 

3.18 

.73 

NA 

259 

WMP: 

88.16 

14.76 

NA 

364 

87.59 

15.65 

NA 

311 

Absence 

Occurrences : 

.09 

.08 

NA 

293 

.11 

.10 

NA 

249 

Days : 

.14 

.19 

NA 

312 

.17 

.20 

NA 

261 

. ardiness 

Occurrences : 

.12 

.10 

NA 

68 

.13 

.11 

NA 

76 

Minutes : 

2.58 

2.30 

NA 

83 

2.68 

2.52 

NA 

74 
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Summary  of  Tests  of  Hypotheses 


SUPPORTED- ON 

Overall  Satisfaction 
Intrinsic  Motivation 
Minutes  Tardy 

Absence  Occurrence 
Tardy  Occurrence 


Supervisor- rated 
Performance 
Absence  Occurrence 

None 

Overall  Satisfaction 
Intrinsic  Motivation 
Quit  Intent 

None 


None 


None 


Absence  Occurrence* 


NOT  SUPPORTED  ON 

Absence  Intent 
WMP  Performance 


Overall  Satisfaction 
Intrinsic  Motivation 
Absence  Intent 


None 

Supervisor- rated 
Performance 
Absence  Occurrence 

Supervisor- rated 
Performance 

Self-rated  Performance 

Absence  Intent 
Quit  Intent 

Quit  Intent 
WMP  Performance 

Quit  Intent 


Support 


Figure  Captions 

Summary  of  study  procedure. 

Focus  of  attention  measure  used  in  present  study. 
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DIRECTIONS:  Below  th.a  paragraph  we  have  defined  three  (3)  things  which  people  may  think 

8 about  while  at  work.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  three  scales.  Use  these  scales  to 
Indicate  how  often  you  chink  about  each  of  these  things.  Please  read  the  description  cf 
the  JOB,  the  WORK  UNIT,  and  OFF-THE-JOB  factors.  After  you  have  read  these  descriptions, 
answer  each  of  the  three  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Please  raise  ycur  hand  if 
QOyou  would  like  additional  directions. 
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DEFINITIONS: 

j  JOB  FACTORS 

The  characteristics  of  your 
^Job  (for  example,  the  num- 
y>ber  and  type  of  activltiee, 
^'variety  of  skills  used,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action,  feed- 

Bback  from  the  work  Itself, 
significance/ importance 
of  the  work,  and  sense  of 
dolog  a  complete  job). 


WORK  UNIT  FACTORS 
The  charactarlatica  of  your 
work  unit  (for  example,  the 
number  of  people  in  your 
work  unit,  the  degree  to 
which  work  unit  members 
depend  on  one  another  for 
doing  the  unit's  work,  the 
degree  to  which  work  unit 
members  can  decide  how  to 
do  the  unit's  work,  the 
number  of  different  jobs 
held  by  members  of  the  work 
unit,  and  the  degree  of  the 
week  unit,  and  the  degree 
to  which  procedures  are 
spelled  out  for  the  work 
unit  and  followed). 


OFF-THE-JOB  FACTORS 
The  characteristics  of 
your  off-the-job  activi¬ 
ties  (for  example, 
activities  with  family, 
activities  with  friends, 
recreational  activities 
and  hobbies,  volunteer 
Activities  and  cultural 
activities) . 
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Place  a  slash  across 

the  vertical  line  to 
indicate  how  often  you 
think  about  job  factors 
while  at  work. 
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107.  Place  a  slash  across 
tha  vertical  line  to 
indicate  how  often  you 
think  about  work  unit 
factors  while  at  work. 
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108.  Place  a  slash  across 
the  vertical  line  tc 
Indicate  how  often 
you  think  about  of f- 
the-~lob  factors  while 
at  work. 

Almost  all 
the  time 
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ABSTRACT 

Three  different  studies  examine  moderating  effects  of  focus  of 
attention  at  work  on  leader-follower  relationships,  using  the  typology 
developed  by  Howell,  Dorfman,  and  Kerr  (1986).  Survey  data  were 
collected  from  over  1300  subjects.  Results  indicate  that!  (l)  high 
focus  on  the  supervisor  while  at  work  enhances  leader  behavior- 
subordinate  satisfaction  and  behavior  relationships,  (2)  high  focus  on 
off-job  factors  while  at  work  enhances  leader  behavior-subordinate 
satisfaction  relationships,  and  (3)  high  focus  on  off -Job  factors 
while  at  work  weakens  leader  behavior-subordinate  behavior 
relationships.  Theoretical  implications  for  the  study  of 
organizational  behavior  are  discussed,  as  well  as  practical  issues  for 
enhancing  leader  behavior  effectiveness  in  work  organizations. 
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Recent  research  on  effects  of  leadership  atylaa  in  work 
environment*  haa  bean  reasonably  product iva  (Bass,  1961;  Houae  fc 
Baatz,  1979;  Jago,  1982).  We  know,  for  example,  that  in  oertain 
aituationa  leader  amphaaia  on  job-related  iaauaa  (i.e.,  initiating 
structure  behavior)  reaulta  in  favorable  aubordinate  reaction*.  In 
other  aituationa,  a  auperviaory  style  characterized  by  genuine  conoern 
for  subordinate*  (i.e.,  consideration  behavior)  leads  to  favorable 
employee  reactions.  In  still  other  aituationa,  a  combination  of  these 
leader  behaviors  is  required  to  optimize  subordinate  responses  (e.g.. 
Kerr,  Schriesheim,  Murphy,  St  Stogdill,  1974). 

Understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  different  leader 
behaviors  are  effeotive  remains  somewhat  unclear.  This  void  has  led 
to  a  search  for  moderators  in  the  leader  behavior-effectiveness 
paradigm.  Indeed,  since  the  publication  of  Fiedler's  (1967) 
contingency  theory  of  leadership,  research  on  leadership  has  been 
dominated  by  a  search  for  major  moderators  and  contingency  factor* 
(House  St  Mitchell,  1974).  that  would  enable  us  to  predict  which 
specifio  leadership  style  will  be  most  effective  in  a  given  situation. 
Examples  of  such  hypothesized  moderators  include  leader-member 
relations,  task  structure,  and  leader  position  power  (Fiedler,  1967); 
subordinate  locus-of -oontrol ,  authoritarianism,  and  self -perceived 
ability  (of.  House  St  )*\9  tz,  1979);  "perf  ormanoe-rewsrd  climate” 
(Sheridan,  Vredenburgh.  St  Abelson,  1984  );  leader  "warmth”  (TJosvold, 
1984  );  initial  quality  of  the  "leader-member  exohange"  (Scandura  St 
Graen,  1984);  and  follower  needs  and  dependencies,  degree  of  task 
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structure,  motivating  properties  of  tasks,  task  pressure,  job  level, 
follower  expectations,  and  leader  upward  influence  (cf.  Jago,  1982). 

Theoretical  and  empirioal  interest  in  moderators  of  leader 
behavior-subordinate  reaction  relationships  is  important  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  by  specifying  boundary  conditions  under  which 
certain  relationships  occur  in  the  workplace,  it  enhances  our 
understanding  of  human  behavior  In  organisations.  Second,  at  a  more 
practical  level,  the  identification  of  major  contingencies  can  benefit 
management  by  highlighting  the  conditions  under  which  various  leader 
behaviors  will  be  most  effective.  This  would  permit  matching 
supervisors  to  existing  situations,  work  conditions  could  be 
redesigned  to  match  existing  leaders  (Fiedler,  1967),  or  supervisors 
could  be  trained  to  diagnose  situational  demands  and  adapt  their 
leadership  style  to  the  existing  situation  (House  &  Mitchell,  1974). 

Moderator  research  has  been  successful  in  identifying  some  of  the 
factors  that  determine  whether  a  given  leader  or  leadership  style  will 
be  effective.  For  example,  Peters,  Hartke,  and  Pohlmann,  (1985),  and 
Strube  and  Oarola  (1981)  have  reviewed  research  on  Fiedler's 
contingency  theory  and  concluded  that  several  aspects  of  that  theory 
have  empirical  verification.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  research 
of  this  type  has  been  "unsystematic  . . .  and  has  yielded  either 
equivoon)  or  conflicting  results"  (Howell,  Dorfman,  &  Kerr,  1986,  p. 
88).  Howell  et  al.  attribute  much  of  this  lack  of  success  to  the  fact 
that  researchers  have  preoccupied  themselves  with  typologies  or 
classifications  of  moderating  variables  (e.g.,  task  and  individual 
character istics )  instead  of  concentrating  on  the  processes  through 
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which  moderators  might  operate.  They  theorized  that  most  moderators 
can  be  classified  as:  (l)  enhancing  (strengthening)  or  neutralizing 
(weakening)  leader  behavior-subordinate  reaction  relationships,  (2) 
acting  as  a  substitute  or  supplement  to  leader  behaviors,  and/or  (3) 
not  really  being  a  moderator,  but  instead  acting  as  a  mediator  in  the 
leader  behavior-dependent  variable  relationships. 

The  three  studies  in  the  present  paper  explore  potential 
moderators  of  leader  behavior-subordinate  reaction  relationships  using 
the  typology  developed  by  Howell  et  al.  (1986).  That  is,  the  present 
studies  address  the  questions  of  why  moderation  of  leader  behavior 
effects  occur  and  what  underlying  psychological  mechanisms  are 
operating.  The  present  studies  thus  address  important  research  needs 
highlighted  by  Howell  et  al .  (1985). 

In  addition,  the  present  studies  augment  the  theoretical  and 
empirical  work  begun  by  Gardner,  Dunham,  Cummings,  and  Pierce  (1986), 
Gardner,  Cummings,  Dunham,  and  Pierce  (1986),  Gardner,  Pierce,  Dunham, 
and  Cummings  (1985),  and  Dunham,  Gardner,  Pierce,  and  Cummings  (1985). 
In  that  research  program  the  concept  of  employee  focus  of  attention  at 
work  was  hypothesized  to  be  and  was  empirically  confirmed  as  a 
moderator  of  several  work  environment-worker  reaction  relationships. 

Focus  of  attention  at  work  is  defined  as  the  degree  to  which 
employees  think  about  specific  aspects  of  their  work  and  non-work 
lives  while  they  are  at  work.  Both  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
employee  focus  of  attention  are  considered.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  more  employees  focus  on  a  particular  aspect  of  their  work 
environment,  and  the  less  they  focus  on  other  factors,  the  stronger 
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their  reactions  to  that  particular  aspect  of  their  work.  Employee 
focus  of  attention  on  various  targets  has  both  "trait"  and  state 
components.  There  is  a  significant  amount  of  minute-by-minute 
variation  in  an  employee’s  focus  of  attention  (the  state  component). 
However,  employees  are  also  reasonably  consistent  in  reporting 
categories  of  events  they  think  about  while  they  are  at  work  (Gardner, 
Dunham  et  al . ,  1986;  the  "trait"  component).  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  absence  of  major  organizational  changes,  which  is  typical  of 
most  employees’  jobs.  It  is  this  characteristic,  or  trait,  component 
in  which  we  are  most  interested,  because  it  allows  better  predictions 
about  other  characteristic  employee  attitudes  (e.g.,  job  satisfaction) 
and  behaviors  (e.g.,  job  performance  level). 

Gardner  et  al.  (1985)  showed  that  the  more  employees  focus  on 
their  jobs,  the  more  strongly  they  react  to  characteristics  of  their 
jobs.  Dunham  et  al.  (1985)  showed  that  the  more  employees  focus  on 
their  work  unit,  the  more  strongly  they  react  to  characteristics  of 
their  work  unit.  These  two  studies  also  found  that  the  more  employees 
focus  on  factors  off  the  job,  the  less  they  reacted  to  variation  in 
work  environment  characteristics.  Tying  these  findings  to  the 

typology  developed  by  Howell  et  al .  (1986),  we  hypothesize  that  the 
more  employees  focus  on  (think  about)  their  supervisors,  the  more 
strongly  they  will  react  to  their  supervisor’s  leadership  behavi.rs. 
That  is,  high  focus  on  supervision  enhances  the  strength  of  leader 
behavior-subordinate  response  relationships.  Further,  the  more 

employees  focus  on  off-job  (non-supervisor)  factors,  the  less  they 
will  react  to  their  supervisor's  behaviors.  That  is,  off- job  focus 
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will  operate  as  a  neutralizer  of  leader  behavior-subordinate  response 
relationships.  Note  that  in  the  present  study  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  degree  to  which  focus  of  attention  changes  the 
relationships  between  leader  behaviors  and  subordinate  responses.  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  the  dynamic  antecedent,  consequent,  and/or 
reciprocal  causative  relationships  betweon  focus  of  attention  and 
leader  behaviors  per  se  (cf.  Gardner,  Dunham,  et  al.,  1986).  The 
organizations  in  the  present  study  were  in  states  of  sufficient 
equilibrium  that  we  could  examine  stabilized  relationships  between 
leader  behaviors  and  subordinate  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  believe  focus  of  attention  will 
moderate  leader  behavior  relationships.  Gardner,  Dunham  et  al.  (1986) 
showed  that  characteristics  of  employees  determine  in  part  what  is 
focused  on  at  work,  while  in  another  study  Gardner,  Cummings  et  al. 
(1986)  showed  that  characteristics  of  the  work  environment  itself  have 
a  causal  influence  on  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  focused  on  by 
employees  while  they  are  at  work.  We  believe  that  many  of  the 
consistent  moderators  found  in  prior  research  may  in  fact  be  due  to 
their  causal  impact  on  what  is  focused  on  at  work.  For  example, 
Fiedler  (1967)  posits  that  task  structure  moderates  the  effectiveness 
of  leader  behaviors.  Task  structure  could  conceivably  have  its 
moderating  effect  through  focus  of  attention.  A  highly  structured 
ta3k  might  cause  high  off -job  focus  among  some  subordinates, 
particularly  those  desiring  autonomy  and  variety  in  their  work  (cf. 
Gardner,  Pierce,  et  al . .  1985),  resulting  in  their  leader's  behaviors 
having  less  effect  on  those  subordinates  because  they  are  distracted 
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from  what  the  leader  is  doing.  Similar  arguments  could  be  made  for 
other  hypothesized  moderators  (e.g.,  high  position  power  leads  to  high 
focus  on  supervisors).  We  believe  that  applying  the  focus  of 
attention  concept  to  leadership  research  helps  overcome  the  "dearth  of 
new  activity"  noted  by  Schneider  (1985). 


-  s 
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In  sum,  we  believe  focus  of  attention  at  work  will  affect  the 
degree  to  which  variation  in  leader  behaviors  influence  subordinates. 
The  more  subordinates  focus  on  their  leaders  at  work,  and  the  less 
they  focus  on  factors  away  from  work,  the  more  their  leader’s 
behaviors  should  affect  them.  The  present  studies  examine  the  two 
roost-researched  leadership  styles  (initiating  structure  and 
consideration;  Stogdill,  1974)  in  three  different  samples.  The 


specific  hypotheses  tested  were: 


Hi.  Off  Job  focus  will  moderate  the  relationships  between 
perceived  leader  initiating  structure  and  subordinate  responses 
such  that  relationships  are  neutralized  (weakened)  for  high  off- 
job  focus  employees. 

H2.  Off-job  focus  will  moderate  the  relationships  between 
perceived  leader  consideration  and  subordinate  responses  such 
that  relationships  are  neutralized  (weakened)  for  high  off-job 
focus  employees. 

H3.  Focus  on  supervision  will  moderate  the  relationships  between 
perceived  leader  initiating  structure  and  subordinate  responses 
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such  that  relationships  are  enhanced  (augmented)  for  employees 
whose  attention  i3  strongly  focused  on  the  behaviors  of  their 
supervisor . 

H4 .  Focus  on  supervision  will  moderate  the  relationships  between 
perceived  leader  consideration  and  subordinate  responses  such 
that  relationships  are  enhanced  (augmented)  for  employees  whose 
attention  is  3trongly  focused  on  the  behaviors  of  their 
supervisor . 

Together,  these  four  hypotheses  specify  that  "appropriate"  leader 
behaviors  for  a  particular  situation  will  be  relatively  ineffective 
unless  employee  focus  of  attention  is  directed  toward  this  behavior  of 
the  leader  and  away  from  such  distracting  factors  as  off-job 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hypothesized  that  “inappropriate" 
leader  behaviors  will  be  quite  dysfunctional  when  attention  is  focused 
on  the  leader,  but  less  dysfunctional  when  the  attention  cf  followers 
i3  directed  away  from  the  leader. 

It  should  be  noted  that  focus  of  attention  is  a  developing 
concept  (Gardner,  Dunham  et  al . ,  1986).  The  three  studies  reported 
below  are  described  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were 
conducted  anc  reflect  development  of  the  construct  over  that  time 
span.  Hypotheses  1  and  2  are  tested  in  all  three  samples.  Since  the 
supervisor  focus  concept  had  not  yet  been  developed  prior  to  studies 
one  and  two,  Hypotheses  3  and  4  are  tested  only  in  study  three. 
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Samples  and  Procedures 

Study  l 

Employees  of  a  large  midwest  (U.  S.)  insurance  company  (N=430) 

completed  a  survey  on  company  time.  Respondents  were  primarily  female 
(78%)  and  represented  19  different  functional  work  units  of  the 
company  (e.g.,  legal  counsel,  communications,  policies,  claims).  Over 
90%  of  those  asked  to  participate  in  the  survey  did  30,  and  over  90% 
of  the  participants  signed  their  names  to  the  surveys  allowing  us  to 
match  their  data  to  their  work  unit  supervisors. 
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Study  2 

Employees  of  a  large  midwest  (U.  S. )  insurance  company  (a 
completely  different  company  than  in  study  1)  completed  surveys  on 
company  time  (N-  76).  Over  95  %  of  the  employees  asked  to  participate 
did  so  voluntarily,  and  over  95  %  of  participants  signed  their  names 
to  their  questionnaires.  Subjects  performed  clerical  functions  in  the 
policy  services,  claims,  and  underwriting  departments  of  the  company. 


Study  3 

£ 

Employees  of  a  midwestern  (U.  S.  )  chapter  of  an  automobile 
services  club  (N=492)  completed  surveys  on  company  time.  Over  95  %  of 

$ 

those  asked  to  participate  did  so,  and  over  90  %  of  participants 

v'  signed  their  names  to  their  questionnaire.  Jobs  performed  ranged  from 

telemarketing  to  the  highest  levels  of  management. 
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Leader  Behavior  Measure 

Studies  1,  2,  and  3 

Leadership  styles.  Perceived  initiating  structure  and 

consideration  were  measured  with  the  20- item  Leader  Behavior 

$ 

•j!  Description  Questionnaire  Form  XII  (Stogdill,  1963). 


Focus  of  Attention  Measure 

Study  1 

Off-job  focus  was  measured  with  a  scale  developed  by  Gardner, 
Dunham  et  al.  (1986)  and  described  by  Gardner,  Pierce  et  al .  (1985). 
Subjects  were  asked  how  much  they  thought  about  "the  characteristics 
of  your  off-tho-job  activities  (e.g.,  activities  with  family, 
activities  with  friends,  recreational  activities  and  hobbies, 
volunteer  activities,  and  cultural  activities)",  while  they  were  at 
work.  Subjects  responded  on  a  5  cm  vertical  line,  anchored  by  "almost 

all  the  time"  at  the  top  and  "almost  never"  at  the  bottom,  by  placing 

a  "peel-off,  stick-on"  label  (with  "off- job  factors"  printed  on  it)  on 
tne  scale.  Scores  were  derived  with  a  20-point  equal  interval  scale 
(0  =  alniost  never,  2Q  =  almost  all  the  time),  which  reflected  how  far  up 
the  scale  subjects  placed  their  off -job  stick-on  label.  This  unusual 
scale  format  was  chosen  to  reduce  common  methods  problems  that  arise 
when  Likert-type  scale  items  are  correlated  with  other  Likert-type 
scale  items.  An  adaitional  advantage  of  this  format  is  that  scores 
may  be  expressed  two  ways:  (i)  as  a  raw  score  with  the  20-point  scale 

as  units,  and  (2)  as  a  proportion  or  percent  of  total  Time  spent 

focusing  on  the  targets  examined  xn  this  study  (the  score  for  off-jcb 
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focus  is  divided  by  the  total  of  scores  for  the  respondent.)1  Thus, 
for  example,  an  average  of  .10  implies  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
time  thinking  about  the  a  priori  targets  measured  in  this  study,  10% 
of  that  time  was  spent  thinking  about  off -job  factors. 

Study  2 

Off-job  focus  of  attention  was  measured  with  a  scale  almost 
identical  to  that  used  in  study  1.  Two  differences  are  that  the 
vertical  line  was  longer  (13  cm  versus  5  cm)  and  that  subjects  put  a 
slash  across  the  vertical  line  to  indicate  their  response  to  the  off- 
job  focus  definition  (versus  a  peel-off,  stick-on  label).  The 
definition  of  off- job  focus  was  identical  to  that  used  in  study  1.  A 
50-point  equal  interval  scale  was  used  to  quantify  the  raw  focus 
scores  (0=almost  never,  50=almost  all  the  time).  Focus  percent  scores 
were  derived  as  described  for  study  1. 

Study  3 

The  f ocu3  of  attention  measures  used  in  studies  1  and  2  were 
further  refined  for  study  3.  The  format  was  preserved:  Subjects 
indicated  the  degree  to  which  they  focused  on  a  particular  target  by 
marking  a  3lash  across  a  4  cm  line,  anchored  by  "almost  never"  and 
"almost  all  the  time."  The  targets  themselves  were  defined  more 
specifically,  resulting  in  more  targets  than  were  U3ed  in  studies  1 
and  2.  Off- job  focus  was  partitioned  into  focus  on;  (1)  family  and 
friends,  (2)  personal  business  activities,  and  (3)  recreational 
activities.  In  addition,  supervision  was  added  as  a  target  to  explore 
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the  hypothesis  that  focus  on  supervision  will  enhance  leader  behavior- 
subordinate  response  relationships.2  As  with  studies  1  and  2,  both 
raw  and  percent  focus  scores  were  used. 

Dependent  Variable  Measures 

Study  1 

Job  satisfaction.  The  short  fora  of  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  (Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  &  Lofquist,  1967)  was  used  to 
measure  overall  Job  satisfaction. 

Intrinsic  motivation.  This  variable  was  measured  with  the  four- 
item  scale  developed  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) 

Perf oraance/ef f ort.  Supervisors  rated  performance  and  effort  of 
their  subordinates,  on  a  one  page  questionnaire  administered 
separately  from  the  broader  survey.  Performance  was  the  sum  of 
ratings  on  four  dimensions  (quality,  quantity,  dependability,  and 
overall  performance).  To  assist  supervisors  in  differentiating 
performance  from  effort,  the  following  was  provided  to  supervisors 
before  they  rated  effort'. 

The  amount  of  effort  an  employee  expends  on  Job  performance  is 
not  always  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  employee's  Job 
performance.  Thus,  you  are  being  asked  to  evaluate  effort 
separately  from  performance. 

Effort  and  performance  were  both  measured  by  using  a  five-point  scale 
where  l  =  "well  below  average'1  and  5  =  "well  above  average."  Ratings  were 
obtained  twice  (separated  by  six  weeks)  to  assess  reliability  of 
measurement.  Correlations  between  time  I  and  time  II  were  .74  for 
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performance  and  .66  for  effort.  Although  many  might  consider  these  to 
be  adequate  retest  reliabilities,  we  chose  the  approach  of  analyzing 
the  measures  separately.  If  the  instability  reflected  in  these 
coefficients  are  due  to  systematic  changes  in  performance  and  effort, 
we  wanted  to  be  able  to  examine  se  changes.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  these  correlations  are  truu  reliability  estimates. 

Studies  2  and  3 

Job  satisfaction.  Items  for  all  subscales  of  the  short  form  of 
the  Index  of  Organizational  Reactions  (Dunham,  Smith,  St  Blackburn, 
1977;  Smith,  1976)  were  summed  to  provide  an  overall  job  satisfaction 
index.  The  supervision  satisfaction  subscale  was  analyzed  separately 
because  of  its  relevance  to  the  predictor  variables. 

Intrinsic  motivation.  The  four-item  measure  developed  by  Hackman 
and  Lawler  (1971)  was  used  to  measure  intrinsic  motivation. 

Behavioral  intentions.  Intentions  to  attend  work  and  to  stay 
with  the  employer  (i.e.  ,  not  quit)  werfi  measured  with  four  items,  two 
for  each  intention.  Subjects  indicated  the  degree  to  which  they 
agreed  with  the  following  statements:  (1)  "I  often  think  about 

quitting  my  Job",  (2)  "I  expect  to  quit  my  job  within  the  next  three 

years",  (3)  "I  often  think  about  not  coming  to  work",  and  (4)  "I 
expect  to  be  absent  from  work  at  least  once  in  the  next  two  months." 
Items  1  and  2  were  added  to  form  the  stay  intent  measure,  while  items 

3  and  4  were  added  to  form  the  attendance  intent  measure.3 

Performance.  For  study  2,  supervisors  rated  their  subordinates 
using  a  single-item,  five-point,  very  good  to  very  poor  scale.  While 
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Tardiness.  For  study  2  only,  the  company  maintained  records  of 
the  frequency  of  tardiness  incidents,  as  veil  as  the  total  number  of 
minutes  tardy.  These  data  were  gathered  from  personnel  records  and 
were  converted  to  an  average  monthly  rate. 

Data  Analyses 

Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses  were  performed  to  test 
all  the  moderator  variable  hypotheses,  in  all  three  studies  reported 
here  (cf.  Cohen  &  Cohen,  1976;  Stone  St  Hollenbeck,  1984).  To  be 
conservative,  protected  t-tests  were  used  (Cohen  St  Cohen,  1975,  pp. 
162-165).  Significant  interactions  were  interpreted  by  plotting 
leader  behavior-dependent  variable  relationships  separately  for  high 
and  low  for as  employees.  Analyses  were  conducted  with  both  the  raw 
and  percent  scores  discussed  above.  When  raw  and  percent  focus  scores 
produced  similar  significant  interactions  (i.e.,  redundant 
information),  only  the  raw  score  interaction  is  presented.* 

RESULTS 

Study  1 

Table  1  presents  averages  (meins),  standard  deviations  (SD), 
reliability  estimates,  and  intercorrelations  of  Study  1  variables. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


Hypothesis  1  predicted  interactions  of  off-job  focus  and 
perceived  initiating  structure  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables. 
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Four  significant,  non-radundant  intaraotlona  war*  obtainad  on; 
satisfaction  (Aft*  *.03,  p<.01,  413  df)  and  lntrlnaio  motivation 
(a  Ria.Ol,  p< . 05,  411  df )  with  raw  fooua  aooraa,  and  on  performance 

Tima  I  (aR**.01,  p<.05,  341  df)  and  affort  Tima  Z  (A  R**.01,  p<.05, 
338  'f)  with  focua  parcant  aooraa.  Tha  flrat  two  Intaraotlona 

contradicted  Hypothesis  1:  Tha  ralatlonahipa  batwaan  initiatinf 

structure  and  motivation/aatiaf aotion  wara  positive  for  hlfh  off-job 
fooua  employees,  and  near-zero  for  low  off* Job  fooua  amployaaa.  Tha 
intaraotlona  on  parfortnanca  and  affort,  howavar,  wara  aa  hypothaalzad ; 
Poaitiva  ralationahipa  batwaan  parf oroanea/af fort  and  initiating 

atruotura  for  low  off -Job  fooua  amployaaa,  and  alight  nagativa 
ralationahipa  for  high  off -Job  focua  employees.  Thus,  Hypotheses  i 
was  supported  on  performanoe  measures,  but  not  on  self -report 

(affeotive)  ones. 

Hypothaaia  2  predicted  intaraotlona  of  off-job  fooua  and 
perceived  leader  oonaideration  on  tha  study’s  dependent  variables. 
Hypothaaia  2  was  not  supported,  aa  there  were  no  significant 
interaction#  of  off-job  focus  and  leader  Consideration. 


Study  2 

Table  2  presents  averages  (means),  standard  deviations  (SD), 
reliability  estimates,  and  interoorreiations  of  Study  2  variables. 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 
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Hypothesis  1  predicted  interectlone  of  off-job  focus  and 
initiating  structure  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables.  Four 
significant  interactions  were  obtained  on:  stay  intent  (A  R2  =  .0 2 , 
p<,01,  433  df)  and  attendance  intent  (AW*.  01,  P<-05,  435  df)  with 
raw  fooua  scores,  and  supervision  satisfaction  (  A  R2  =  .01,  pc.Ol,  426 
df),  and  minutes  tardy  (A  Ras.i4,  p<.01,  74  df)  with  focus  percent 
scores.  The  latter  two  Interactions  supported  Hypothesis  1:  (1)  the 
relationship  between  supervision  satisfaction  and  initiating  structure 
was  stronger  for  low  off -Job  focus  employees  than  high,  and  (2)  the 
relationship  between  initiating  structure  and  tardiness  was  positive 
for  high  off-job  focus  employees  and  negative  for  low  off-job  focus 
employees.  These  Interactions  indicate  that  off- Job  focus  is  a 
neutraliser,  as  hypothesised.  The  interactions  on  stay  and  attendance 
intent  were  opposite  to  predictions:  a  positive  relationship  for  high 
off -Job  focus  employees  and  near-sero  for  low  off-job  foous  employees. 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  interactions  of  off-Job  focus  and 
consideration  on  the  study's  dependent  variables.  Four  significant 
interactions  were  obtained  on>  overall  satisfaction  (AR2  =  .02,  pc.Ol, 
421  df  ),  intrinsic  motivation  (aR*s.01,  p<.05,  433  df),  stay  intent 
(ARJs.02,  p<.01,  433  df ) ,  and  attendance  intent  (AR2  =  .03,  p<.01,  434 
df),  all  with  raw  focus  scores.  All  four  interactions  were  consistent 
when  interpreted:  strong  positive  consideration-dependent  variable 
relationships  for  high  off-job  focus  employees,  and  slight  positive  or 
zero  relationships  for  low  off-Job  focus  employees.  This  pattern  of 
results  is  opposite  to  predictions  and  thus  Hypothesis  2  received  no 
aupport 
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Study  3 

Table  3  presents  averages  (means),  standard  deviations  (SD), 
reliability  estimates,  and  intercorrelations  of  Study  3  variables. 
Because  measures  of  the  three  off-job  targets  (viz.,  f amily/f riends , 
personal  business,  and  recreational)  were  so  highly  intercorrelated 
(r's  greater  than  .85),  scores  for  these  targets  were  averaged  to  form 
an  off-job  focus  index.  This  index  is  very  similar  to  the  off-job 
focus  measure  used  in  studies  1  and  2,  because  it  includes  the  same 
factors  described  in  the  original  off -job  focus  measure. 


Insert  Table  3  about  here 


Hypothesis  1  predicted  interactions  of  off-job  focus  and 
initiating  structure  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables.  Two 
significant  interactions  were  obtained  with  focus  percent  scores  on: 
intrinsic  motivation  (AR2  =  .02,  p<.01,  428  df ) ,  and  attendance  intent 
(aR2  =  .02,  p<.01,  429  df).  The  interaction  on  motivation  was  as 
predicted:  The  relationship  between  initiating  structure  and 
motivation  was  strong  positive  for  low  off -job  focus  employees,  and 
near-zero  for  high  off  lob  focus  employees.  The  interaction  on 
attendance  intent  was  opposite  to  predictions:  The  relationships 
between  initiating  structure  and  attendance  intent  was  positive  for 
high  off-job  focus  employees,  and  near-zero  for  low  off-job  focus 
employees.  Thus,  Hypothesis  1  received  mixed  support. 
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Hypothesis  2  predicted  interactions  of  off-job  focus  and 
consideration  on  the  study’s  dependent  variables.  Five  significant 
interactions  were  obtained  with  raw  focus  scores  on:  supervisor 
satisfaction  (aR2  =  -01,  p<.05,  424  df ) ,  overall  satisfaction 
(AR2  =  .02,  pc.01,  409  df ) ,  attendance  intent  (a  R2  =  .01,  p<.05,  427 

df),  intrinsic  motivation  (AR2  =  .03,  pc. 01,  427  df ) ,  and  dollar  sales 
for  telemarketers  (aR2  =  .04,  p<.05,  102  df ) .  The  interaction  on 

intrinsic  motivation  was  as  hypothesized:  The  relationship  between 

consideration  and  motivation  was  strongly  positive  for  low  off-job 
focus  employees,  and  near-zero  for  high  off -job  focus  employees.  The 
interactions  on  satisfaction,  and  attendance  intent  were  contrary  to 
predictions:  The  relationships  between  consideration  and 

satisfaction/attendance  intent  were  more  positive  for  high  off-job 
focus  employees  than  low  off -job  focus  employees.  The  remaining 
interaction  was  ambiguous  vis-a-vis  Hypothesis  2-'  The  relationship 
between  consideration  and  dollar  sales  was  strongly  negative  for  high 
off- job  focus  telemarketers,  and  slightly  positive  for  low  off- Job 
focus  telemarketers.  The  relationship  between  consideration  and 
performance  was  not  only  neutralized  for  high  off- job  focus  employees, 
it  was  reversed  from  the  direction  expected  from  prior  research. 
Altogether,  Hypothesis  2  received  mixed  support. 

Hypothesis  3  predicted  interactions  of  supervisor  focus  and 
initiating  structure  on  the  study's  dependent  variables.  Two 

significant  interactions  were  obtained  on:  overall  satisfaction 
(AR2  =  .01,  p<.05,  420  df )  with  raw  focus  scores,  and  attendance  intent 
(  A  R2  =  .01,  p<.05,  429  df).  winh  focus  percent  scores.  Both 
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interactions  supported  Hypothesis  3:  The  relationship  between 
initiating  structure  and  satisfaction/attendance  intent  was  more 
positive  lor  high  supervisor  locus  employees  than  lor  low  supervisor 
locus  employees.  A  similar  supportive,  significant  interaction  was 
found  lor  non-exempt  perlomance,  out  did  not  pass  the  protected  t- 
test  criterion.  Overall,  Hypothesis  3  was  supported. 

Hypothesis  4  predicted  interactions  ol  supervisor  locus  and 
consideration  on  the  study's  dependent  variables.  Three  significant 
interactions  were  obtained  with  raw  locus  scores  on:  attendance 
intent  (AR2  =  .02,  p<.01,  423  df  ),  stay  intent  (A  R2  =  .01,  p<.05,  430 
df),  and  non-exempt  perlormance  (AR2  =  .05,  pc.Ol,  169  df).  All  three 
interactions  consistently  supported  Hypothesis  4:  The  relationships 
between  consideration  and  intentions/performance  were  more  positive 
for  high  supervisor  focus  employees  than  low  supervisor  focus 
employees . 

Table  4  summarizes  results  from  tests  of  hypotheses  from  all 
three  studies. 


Insert  Table  4  about  here 


<<  DISCUSSION 
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There  were  four  hypotheses  in  the  present  studies.  First,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  focus  on  off-Joo  factors  would  distract  employees 
from  their  leader’s  behaviors,  resulting  in  weak  responses  to  those 
behaviors  In  terms  of  the  Howell  et  al.  (1986)  typology,  we 
predicted  that  off-job  focus  would  act  as  a  neutralizer  of  leader 
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behavior-dependent  variable  relationships.  Of  the  10  significant 
interactions  that  address  the  hypothesis  with  respect  to  initiating 
structure  (HI),  confirmation  was  evenly  split:  five  interactions 
supported  the  hypothesis,  and  five  did  not.  Interestingly,  of  the 
five  supportive  (neutralizer)  interactions,  three  were  on  performance 
measures  and  a  fourth  was  on  motivation  to  perform.  All  of  the  non- 
supportive  (enhancer)  interactions  were  on  self-report  measures.  It 
seems  as  if  high  off-job  focus  employees  respond  favorably  to 
initiating  structure  in  terms  of  self-report  variables,  but  not  actual 
performance.  For  example,  highs  report  greater  attendance  intent  than 
lows  when  they  perceive  high  initiating  structure.  Yet,  they  are 
actually  more  tardy  than  low  off-job  focus  employees  when  initiating 
structure  is  high.  That  is,  the  behavior  of  high  off- job  focus 
employees  did  not  match  their  self-reports. 

We  are  not  sure  why  source  of  dependent  variable  (viz.,  self- 
report  versus  supervisors  and  personnel  records)  caused  a  divergence 
in  results.  If  common  methods  bias  was  the  cause  then  we  would  expect 
positive  results  on  self-report  measures,  not  performance  measures. 


Perhaps  high  off- job  focus  employees  like  to  receive  direction  at  work 
because  it  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  continue  focusing  on  off-job 


factors.  That  is,  high  initiating  structure  leaders  make  it  easier 
for  these  employees  to  "safely'’  think  about  off -job  events.  Becaug  •> 
the  supervisor  is  instructing  them  in  what  has  to  be  done  (perhaps  as 
a  response  to  their  low  performance)  high  off-job  focus  employees  can 
think  less  about  their  work  and  more  about,  non- job  factors  (their 
supervisor  doe3  their  "job  thinking"  for  them).  It  may  also  be  that  a 
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facet  of  the  work  environment  that  facilitates  high  off-job  focus 
employees'  freedom  to  think  about  off- job  factors  will  result  in  a 
positive  affective  response  by  them  to  that  facet. 

Variation  in  the  nature  of  significant  results  may  also  be 

affected  to  some  degree  by  reciprocal  causation  between  initiating 
structure  and  off -job  focus.  For  example,  a  supervisor  might  perceive 
a  high  off -job  focus  employee  as  ‘'daydreaming",  and  manifest 
initiating  structure  behaviors  in  response  to  that  perception. 
Although  such  relationships  are  expected,  the  two  constructs  (focus  on 
the  leader  and  leader  behavior)  are  sufficiently  independent  to  merit 
the  importance  of  treating  them  as  separate  constructs.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  a  subordinate  might  focus  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  a 
leader  because  the  leader  is  a  very  positive  factor  in  the  workplace 
or  because  the  leader  is  a  very  negative  factor.  Although  the 

behavior  of  the  leader  is  clearly  going  to  influence  focus  in  either 
case  (i.e.,  the  two  are  not  independent)  we  think  the  importance  of 
examining  both  focus  and  leader  behavior  should  bo  clear.  Relatedly, 
we  also  expect  that  high  levels  of  initiating  structure  increases 
focus  on  the  leader.  However,  the  major  purpose  of  initiating 
structure  is  not  to  focus  attention  on  the  leader  but  rather  to  focus 
attention  on  the  task  (i.e.,  to  tell  subordinates  the  "who.  what, 
when,  and  where"  of  their  jobs)  Despite  th»  fact  that  high 

initiating  structure  could  cause  higher  leader  focus  among 

subordinates,  the  major  goal  of  the  present  paper  was  to  examine  tne 
moderating  consequences  of  focus,  not  the  antecedents.  Moreover,  in 
our  data  analyses,  such  main  effects 


are  statistically  controlled  in 
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the  first  step  of  the  hierarchical  regression  analyses.  We  believe 
that  the  results  indicate  that  if  subordinates  are  not  focusing 
sufficiently  on  the  behavior  of  their  leader,  they  are  less  likely  to 
perceive  and  react-  to  the  level  of  initiating  structure  offered  by  the 
leader. 

Hypothesis  2  clearly  was  not  supported.  Eight  out  of  nine 
significant  interactions  that  address  H2  indicate  that  high  off-job 
focus  enhances  consideration-dependent  variable  relationships, 
opposite  to  what  was  predicted.  Seven  of  the  eight  contraaictory 
interactions  were  on  self-report  measures.  Consideration-Subordinate 
self-report  (satisfaction)  relationships  were  stronger  for  high  off- 
job  focus  employees  than  low  off -job  focu3  employees.  Like  initiating 
structure,  consideration  did  not  hel:  performance  of  high  off -Job 
focus  employees.  The  latter  result  would  be  predicted  from  path-goal 
theory  (House  &  Mitchell,  1974),  in  situations  where  considerat ion  is 
not  maae  contingent  upon  high  performance.  It  is  also  likely  that, 
like  initiating  structure,  there  is  some  reciprocal  causation  in 
focus--ieader  behavior  relationships.  Overall,  though,  we  are  not 
sure  why  high  off- job  focus  employees  react  30  favorably  to  leader 
consideration  behaviors.  We  offer  two  interpretations  a3  reasonable 
explanations  for  our  results,  with  the  understanding  that  only  future 
research  can  verify  these  expirations.  First,  perhaps  many  of  the 
consideration  behaviors  of  supervisors  are  associated  with  thoughts  of 
off-job  events/f actcrs/people .  For  example,  when  a  supervisor 
inquires  about  a  subordinate's  spouse,  this  is  defined  as  a 
consideration  behavior,  but  it  also  calls  up  thoughts  of  an  of /-job 
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person  (the  spouse).  If  off-job  events  are  perceived  as  pleasant  by 
the  high  off-job  focus  employee  (cf.  Gardner,  Dunham  et  al . ,  1986), 
then  highs  may  also  react  positively  to  ard  the  supervisor  (response 
generalization).  Second,  given  that  high  off-job  focus  employees  are 
generally  disaffected  with  their  work  environment  (see  correlations  in 
Tables  1  through  3)  and  perceive  most  facets  of  the  work  environment 
as  being  undesirable  (Gardner,  Pierce  et  al . ,  1985),  they  may  be 
relatively  sensitive  to  considerate  leader  behaviors  because  of  some 
type  of  contrast  effect.  That  is,  if  high  leader  consideration  is 
perceived  as  one  of  the  few  positive  aspects  of  the  work  environment, 
it  may  cause  relatively  stronger  reactions  for  high  off-job  focus 
employees  than  low  off-job  focus  employees  (who  perceive  that  other 
facets  of  the  work  environment  are  also  favorable) .  Hopefully  other 
researchers  will  explore  this  unexpected,  but  consistent,  set  of 
results . 

Significant  results  relevant  to  Hypotheses  3  and  4  were  all 
supportive.  Strong  focus  on  one's  supervisor  enhances  (increases)  the 
impact  of  that  supervisor’s  behaviors  on  his/her  subordinates.  Thi3 
is  consistent  with  our  earlier  research,  which  suggests  that  strong 
focus  on  a  particular  facet  of  the  work  environment  increases  the 
potential  impact  of  that  facet.  Results  of  prior  studies  from  three 
different  samples  emphasize  the  importance  of  directly  assessing  focus 
of  that  particular  aspect  of  the  work  environment  which  is  under 
s.tu-'1  ■/ .  Significant  and  supper*,  ive  results  are  obtained  with  much 
higher  frequency  and  consistency  when  the  focus  target  being  measured 
is  isomorphic"  witn  other  independent  variables  under  study.  In 


independent  variables  under  study. 
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study  3,  for  example,  to  understand  how  employees  react  to  leader 
behaviors  it,  is  important  to  directly  measure  the  degree  to  which 
employees  focus  upon  the  behavior  of  the  leader,  versus  some  global 
definition  like  "on  the  job."  Thus  when  we  used  a  more  direct, 
precise  focus  measure,  we  obtained  more  powerful  results. 

The  finding  that  focus  on  the  supervisor  moderates  reactions  to 
leader  behaviors  has  significant  theoretical  implications.  It 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  focus  of  attention  affects  how  other  work 
environment  variables  (e.g.,  task  complexity)  exert  their  effects  on 
leader  behavior-subordinate  response  relationships.  If  other 
variables  in  the  work  environment,  including  individual  differences, 
act  to  increase  or  decrease  focus  on  the  supervisor,  then  concomitant 
increases  or  decreases  in  leader  behavior  effects  can  be  expected. 
High  levels  of  role  ambiguity,  for  example,  might  motivate  an  employee 
to  strongly  focus  on  his/her  super-visor. 

These  findings  also  have  practical  implications.  Inappropriate 
leader  behavior  will  cause  less  adverse  employee  reactions  for 
employees  with  low  leader  focus.  This  might  be  a  situation  in  which 
an  organization  should  choose  to  utilize  a  "substitute  for  leadership" 
(Kerr,  1977;  Kerr  &  Jermier,  1978).  Appropriate  leader  behavior  will 
be  more  effective  for  employees  with  high  leader  focus.  This  implies 
that  when  an  organization  trains  its  supervisors  to  display 
appropriate  behaviors,  the  organization  may  also  want  to  try  to 
increase  subordinates  focus  on  leadership,  or  the  full  potential  of 
the  improved  supervisory  behavior  may  not  be  realized.  On  a  short 
term  basis,  high  leader  focus  will  help  employees  recognize  that 
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changes  have  occurred  in  leader  behavior.  On  a  longer  tern  basis, 
high  levels  of  focus  on  leader  behavior  should  facilitate  strong 
favorable  reactions  to  the  improved  leader  behavior.  Ways  in  which 
temporary  high  supervisor  focus  might  be  accomplished  (before,  during, 
and  after  competent  training)  include:  (1)  advertising  the  training 
to  subordinates,  (2)  incorporating  subordinate  suggestions  into 
training  program  content,  ( 3 j  communicating  training  goals  and  content 
to  subordinates,  (4)  involving  subordinates  in  training  evaluation, 
(4)  training  supervisors  to  not  only  exhibit  initiating 
structure/consideration  behaviors,  but  also  to  draw  subordinate 
attention  to  them,  and  (5)  having  leaders  hold  meetings  with 
subordinates  to  explain  the  training  which  they  received.  Future 
applied  research  on  leadership  training  is  needed  to  fully  assess 
whether  these  suggestions  do  indeed  augment  leadership  training 
effectiveness . 
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ENDNOTES 


1.  The  other  targets  of  attention  that  were  measured  in  studies  1  and 
2  but  are  not  "analyzed  here  are  job  and  work  unit.  Off -job  focus 
percent  is:  of f - job/( job+work  unit+of f - job ) . 

2.  The  other  targets  measured  in  this  study  were:  job,  coworker,  work 
unit,  organization,  technology,  and  "nothing."  All  ten  targets  were 
used  in  computing  focus  percent  scores. 

3.  Although  our  focus  and  behavioral  intentions  measures  both  include 
"think  about”  aspects,  correlational  patterns  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3 
suggest  that  they  represent  distinct  constructs. 

4.  Because  of  a  significant  experience  effect  for  telemarketers  in 
Study  3,  performance  of  only  these  employees  with  more  than  five  hours 
experience  were  analyzed.  Also,  because  of  non-equivalence  of 
measures  across  the  two  employee  groups,  tests  of  hypotheses  were 
conducted  separately. 
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Note  1.  Reliability  estimates  (coefficient  alpha)  appear  on  diagonal  in  parentheses  where  appropriate 
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PAPER  # 3 


Organizational  Commitment: 
Pre-Employment  Propensity  and 
Initial  Work  Experiences 

Jon  L.  Pierce 

University  of  Minnesota.  Duluth 
Randall  B.  Dunham 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison 


This  study  tracked  the  development  of  organisational  commitment 
from  a  pre-employment  period  through  the  first  three  months  of  em¬ 
ployment.  All  major  linkages  in  the  Monday,  Porter  and  Steers  (1982 ) 
model  of  the  determinants  of  organizational  commitment  were  tested 
and  supported.  Commitment  had  a  strong  association  with  behavioral 
intentions  to  turnover,  which  in  turn  were  significantly  associated  with 
subsequent  turnover  behavior. 

The  construct  organizational  commitment  has  received  increasing  attention 
during  the  past  decade.  Conceptual  and  empirical  studies  have  explored  construct 
definition,  identification  of  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  commitment, 
and  the  processes  through  which  organizational  commitment  develops  and  exerts 
its  influence  on  subsequent  worker  reactions. 

A  myriad  of  conceptual  and  empirical  definitions  of  the  commitment  construct 
can  be  found.  Indeed,  Morrow  (1983)  suggested  that  there  may  be  more  than  25 
commitment  related  concepts  and  measures.  Much  of  the  work  on  commitment 
has  been  influenced  by  Porter  and  his  associates  (eg.,  Porter,  Steers,  Mowday,  & 
Boulian,  1974).  Organizational  commitment  is  defined  as  the  “strength  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  identification  with  and  involvement  in  a  particular  organization"  (Por¬ 
ter  et  al.,  p.  604).  The  committed  employee  (a)  believes  in  and  accepts  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  values  and  goals,  (b)  is  willing  to  put  forth  considerable  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  organization,  and  (c)  has  a  strong  desire  to  remain  a  member  of  that 
organization.  Mowday,  Steers,  and  Porter  ( 1979)  note  that  this  defines  organiza¬ 
tional  commitment  as  more  than  passive  loyalty  to  an  organization.  It  is  an  active 
association  between  the  individual  and  the  organization  such  that  organization¬ 
ally  committed  employees  are  “willing  to  give  something  of  themselves  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  organization’s  well-being"  (Mowday,  Porter,  &  Steers,  1982, 
p.  27). 

According  to  Mowday  et  al.,  (1982)  organizational  commitment  research 
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(e.g  . .  Hall  &  Schneider.  1972;  Hrebiniak  &  Alltwo,  1972;  Jauch.  Glueck,  &  Os¬ 
born,  1978;  Koch  &  Steers,  1978;  Morris  &  Sherman.  1981 ;  Porter,  Crampon,  & 
Smith.  1976;  Steers.  1977;  Stevens  Beyer.  &  Trice,  1978)  provides  a  rich  under¬ 
standing  of  the  correlates  of  commitment,  including  its  theoretical  antecedents 
and  consequences.  A  major  limitation  to  much  of  the  research  conducted  on  com¬ 
mitment  is  that  it  is  cross-sectional  in  nature  and  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  processes  through  which  commitment  develops. 

Building  upon  the  earlier  work  of  Buchanan  ( 1974),  Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982)  pro¬ 
vided  a  theoretical  model  to  explicate  the  processes  by  which  commitment  de¬ 
velops.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  provide  an  empir¬ 
ical  test  of  the  Mowday  et  al.  model  of  commitment. 

The  Development  of  Organizational  Commitment 

To  date,  the  process  by  which  organizational  commitment  develops  and  oper¬ 
ates  is  only  partially  understood.  Still,  a  number  of  theoretical  models  have 
emerged  to  help  explicate  this  process  (e.g. .  Angle  &  Perry,  1983;  Becker,  1960. 
Mowday  et  al.,  1982;  Salancik.  1977;  Steers  1977).  The  member-based  model 
(Angle  &  Perry,  1983)  considers  the  locus  of  commitment  as  residing  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  attributes  of  the  employee.  According  to  Salancik' s  perspective  ( 1977). 
commitment  is  "a  state  of  being  in  which  an  individual  becomes  bound  by  his 
actions'  ’  (p.  62).  More  specifically,  Salancik  argues  that  individuals  who  are  free 
to  behave  in  certain  ways  develop  attitudes  that  are  consistent  with  their  choices 
(e.g. .  committing  behaviors  lead  to  committing  attitudes). 

Building  upon  exchange  and  interdependence  theory  (Homans.  1961 ;  Thibaut 
&  Kelley.  1939)  Farrell  and  Rusbult  ( 1981 )  define  job  commitment  as  a  function 
of  “the  rewards  and  costs  (satisfaction)  derived  from  a  job.  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  job  alternatives,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  individual's  investment  in 
the  job”  vp.  81 ).  The  side  bets  model  offered  by  Becker  ( 1960)  suggests  that  any¬ 
thing  of  value  invested  by  the  individual  in  the  organization  (e.g.,  time,  effort) 
that  would  be  deemed  as  worthless  or  lost  with  organizational  departure  produces 
commitment.  This  form  of  commitment  has  an  economic  as  opposed  to  an  affec¬ 
tive  or  emotional  orientation. 

Attributes  brought  to  the  workplace  by  the  individual  may  be  a  prime  source  of 
organizational  commitment.  The  collective  works  of  several  organization  schol¬ 
ars  (e.g..  Bateman  <Sc  Strasser,  1984;  Bern,  1967;  O’Reilly  &  Caldwell.  1981; 
Salancik  &  Pfeffer,  1978)  suggest  that  pre-employment  attitudes  may  play  a 
meaningful  role  in  the  subsequent  development  of  commitment.  For  example. 
O’Reilly  and  Caldwell  (1981)  and  Salancik  and  Pfeffer’s(1978)  work  shows  that 
information,  ideas,  and  attitudes  carried  into  the  work  place  can  play  a  powerful 
role  in  subsequent  attitude  formation.  Buchanan  ( 1974),  Mowday  ( 1980),  Mow¬ 
day  and  Me  Dade  ( 1980),  and  Wanous  ( 1980)  note  that  employee  pre-employment 
expectations  have  an  impact  on  employment  commitment. 

According  to  Angle  and  Perry  ( 1983)  the  organization-based  model  considers 
commitment  to  be  a  function  of  the  way  the  member  has  been  treated  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  has  been  observed  on  numerous  occasions  (e.g..  Moms  &  Sher¬ 
man  ( 1981);  Steers  ( 1977);  Stevens  et  al.  ( 1978))  that  job/ role  characteristics  and 
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the  nature  and  character  of  work  experiences  (e.g..  role  conflict,  role  ambiguity, 
leader  initiating  structure)  influence  the  level  of  commitment  (hat  develops. 

Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982)  suggest  that  understanding  the  development  of  commit' 
ment  requires  delineating  three  stages:  the  pre-entry  stage,  early  employment  pe¬ 
riod  work  experiences,  and  the  middle/late  career  stage.  At  tlie  pre-employment 
stage,  individuals  enter  organizations  with  different  levels  of  a  “propensity  to  be¬ 
come  committed.”  This  propensity  is  a  function  of  personal  chiu-acterisucs.  ex¬ 
pectations  about  the  job,  and  the  circumstances  associated  with  the  decision  to 
join  the  organization. 

The  second  stage  in  the  model  represents  the  early  employment  period.  Bcrlew 
and  Hall  (1966).  Hall  (1976),  Siedry  and  Kay  ( 1962),  and  V/anous  ( 1980)  have 
argued  that  job-related  experiences  during  initial  months  on  the  job  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  development  of  work-related  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Mowday  et  al. 

( 1982)  propose  that  initial  work  experiences  should  influence  the  development  of 
commitment.  As  organizational  membership  unfolds,  commitment  develops  as 
various  organizational  events  are  experienced.  Building  from  the  work  of  Salon* 
cik  ( 1977),  they  noted  that  characteristics  of  the  job  and  work  environment  should 
influence  organizational  commitment.  New  employees  who  have  alternative  job 
opportunities,  for  example,  are  less  likely  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
their  current  job  ( i.e. .  strong  commitment). 

The  final  stage  of  the  model  is  the  mid-  to  late-career  stage  (i.e. ,  entrenchment 
or  continuing  commitment).  This  part  of  the  model  hypothesizes  that  length  of 
service  has  a  positive  association  with  commitment  as  it  operates  through  the 
principles  of  investments,  social  involvement,  job  mobility,  and  sacrifices. 

It  is  not  cur  intention  to  provide  an  integration  of  the  various  commitment 
models.  Instead,  because  the  framework  offered  by  Mowday  ct  al. .  appears  to  in¬ 
tegrate  many  of  the  issues  addressed  by  the  vgrir  i*  models,  we  have  chosen  to 
conduct  a  test  of  the  determinants  of  organizational  commitment  as  proposed  in 
that  model.  Specifically  we  will  attempt  to:  (u)  relate  organizational  commitment 
to  personal  characteristics,  joo/role  expectations,  and  pre-employment  propen¬ 
sity  to  organizational  commitment;  and  (b)  relate  organizational  commitment  to 
initial  work  experiences  and  experienced  responsibility.  In  addition,  several  of 
the  important  consequences  of  commitment  will  be  examined  through  inspection 
of  the  relationships  between  organizational  commitment  and  employee  behav¬ 
ioral  intentions,  and  turnover  and  absenteeism  behavior.  A  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  present  study  is  that  subjects  are  studied  prior  to  on-the-job  and  organiza¬ 
tional  experiences,  and  they  are  followed  through  stages  of  the  “early  employ¬ 
ment  period." 

Method 

Design  and  Procedures 

Two  paper-and-pcncil  questionnaires  were  administered  to  a  group  of  hospital 
employees  (nurses,  clerical,  technicians,  administrative,  and  custodial  person¬ 
nel).  The  first  survey  was  administered  in  the  Personnel  Department  to  each  new 
employee  (n  =  99)  on  the  day  he  or  she  was  formally  hired  by  ihe  organization 
and  prior  to  any  direct  experience  with  the  new  job.  While  completing  employ- 
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mcnt  records,  the  new  employee  was  given  a  letter  from  the  researchers  and  the 
questionnaire.  The  letter  provided  a  brief  explanation  of  the  study,  asked  for  their 
voluntary  participation  in  the  study,  and  assured  participants  of  the  confidential¬ 
ity  of  their  responses  even  though  they  were  asked  to  put  their  names  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  for  future  research  purposes.  Upon  completion  of  the  questionnaire  (in 
the  Personnel  Department),  the  employee  placed  the  questionnaire  in  an  envelope 
and  mailed  it  to  the  researchers.  This  first  data  collection  measured  a  set  of  job/ 
role  expectations  the  employee  brought  to  the  new  job.  propensity  for  organiza¬ 
tional  commitment,  several  individual  differences,  and  basic  demographic  data. 

A  fter  3  months  of  employment,  the  second  questionnaire  was  administered.  As 
each  participant  reached  the  3-month  employment  anniversary,  a  letter  was  sent 
by  the  researchers  requesting  continuei  participation  in  the  survey.  The  host  or¬ 
ganization  provided  iob  release  time  for  participants  to  come  to  an  office  on  a 
specified  time  and  d«te  to  complete  the  second  survey.  During  this  3-month  pe¬ 
riod.  26  of  the  new  employees  had  terminated  their  employment,  resulting  in  a 
sample  of  73  for  the  second  data  collection  effort.  All  73  remaining  employees 
voluntarily  completed  the  second  questionnaire,  which  measured  job  and  work 
experience  variables,  experienced  responsibility,  organizational  commitment, 
and  a  set  of  behavioral  intentions  pertaining  to  future  absenteeism  and  turnover. 
Records  from  the  host  organization  were  used  to  gather  data  on  'ndividual  em¬ 
ployee  absenteeism  and  turnover  behavior.  These  same  records  were  exanu.-ct 
again  after  6  months  to  obtain  updated  information  on  these  behaviors.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  during  which  the  study  took  place,  organizational  records 
were  examined  to  identify  which  employees  had  terminated  their  employment. 
Within  12  months  of  the  initiation  of  the  study,  36  of  the  original  99  employees 
had  terminated. 

Variables  and  Thtir  Measurement 

Organizational  commitment  was  measured  with  Porter.  Steers.  Mowday  and 
Boulam  s  1 1974)  15-item  instrument.  The  three  primary  antecedent  variables 
measured  were  experienced  responsibility  ( Hackman  Sc.  Oldham.  1975).  employ¬ 
ability  i  ic. ,  the  extent  to  which  other  hospitals  and/or  organizations  that  the  par- 
tKipam  s  aware  of  and  has  access  tc*  as  a  possible  employee  currently  need  lots 
> >i  workers,  need  a  few  workers,  are  not  hirng,  or  are  laying  people  off),  and  pro- 
(xmsity  for  organizational  commitment  I  opensity  for  organizational  commit¬ 
ment  was  measured  with  a  modification  of  the  Porter  et  al..  ( 1974)  commitment 
<ak:  >o  as  to  make  the  scale  a  measure  of  "inclinations"  or  personal  tendency 
icy.  lam  inclined  to  feel  a  great  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  organization  that  I 
work  tor".  I  am  inclined  to  care  about  the  fate  of  the  organization  that  employ 
me  I  am  inclined  to  tell  others  that  I  am  proud  to  be  i  part  of  the  organization 
dial  I  work  lor  ‘  / 

Mowday  e:  al  •  I9M?)  indicate  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  who  wil!  ave  (he 
pro|xnMiy  tor  organizational  <  urnmifment  Pxssing  rcterence  is  made  to  rice 
tfi.it  would  be  classified  a.s  highet  order  needs  and  to  a  belief  system  that  empha- 
,i,n  ,•»,;.(*  ,inu  |*;iMMui  >.omroi  Pnc  pervnai  characteristics  measured  in  our 
■  tiulv  included  demographic  variables  <i  •:  .  scs,  Jgc,  education,  number  of  dc 
prudent'-.,  iii.iinbcr  of  prev  ious  employers  <1  urine  die  past  '  ycai  •,  i .  and  personality 
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variables  (i.e.,  growth-need  strength  (Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975),  locus  of  con¬ 
trol  (James,  1975),  and  work  as  a  central  life  interest  (Dubin,  Champoux,  &  Por¬ 
ter.  1975). 

With  regard  to  expectations,  Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982)  make  generalized  reference 
to  high  expectations  about  the  job  and  role  characteristics  (e.g. ,  challenging  job), 
superv  isory  behavior,  and  reward  practices.  Six  variables  reflecting  job/role  ex¬ 
pectations  brought  to  the  job  by  the  new  employee  were  measured  in  the  study: 
(a)  job  complexity  (an  additive  model  representing  autonomy,  variety,  identity, 
and  job  feedback  taken  from  the  Sims,  Szilagyi,  &  Keller  (1976)  scale);  (b) 
leader  initiating  structure  and  (c)  consideration  behavior  (Form  XII  of  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire;  Stogdill,  1963);  (d)  participation  in  unit  de¬ 
cision  making  (Pierce.  1979);  (e)  instrumentality  of  good  performance  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  intrinsic  reward  (e.g  ,  for  my  new  job,  this  is  the  relationship  that  I  expect 
between  my  overall  performance  and  nine  intrinsic  outcomes,  such  as  feelings  of 
personal  achievement);  and  (f)  expectancy  perceptions  (i.e.,  four  questions  re¬ 
flecting  the  relationship  between  effort  and  overall  job  performance). 

Five  variables  reflecting  initial  work  experiences  that  Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982) 
suggest  would  affect  experienced  responsibility  were  measured.  The  work  ex¬ 
perience  variables  are  peer  cohesion  (Buchanan,  1974),  job  complexity  (Sims  et 
al.,  1976),  leader  initiating  structure  and  consideration  behavior  (Stogdill,  1963), 
and  participation  in  unit  decision  making  (Pierce.  1979). 

Behavioral  intention  variables  reflecting  absenteeism  (i.e. .  thinking  absentee¬ 
ism.  intend  to  be  absent)  and  turnover  intentions  (i.e. ,  thinking  of  quitting,  intend 
to  search,  intend  to  quit)  were  patterned  after  Mobley,  Homer,  and  Holling¬ 
sworth’s  (1978)  work.  Turnover  and  absenteeism  data  (i.e.,  total  time  lost,  part- 
day  and  whole-day  incidents  at  3-  [time-?  I  and  6-  [time-3]  month  periods  of  em¬ 
ployment)  were  taken  from  organizational  records.  Finally  those  employees  who 
terminated  their  employment  by  a  specific  date  (i.e..  December  31  of  the  study 
year)  were  identified  from  organizational  records  at  iime-4  A  prediction  of  those 
terminating  their  employment  by  a  specific  date  was  made  across  the  sample 
of  employees  who  were  still  working  lor  the  hospital  at  the  3-month  period 
<n  =  73). 

Internal  consistency  was  examined  for  each  of  the  multi-item  variables  using 
Cronbach's  (1951)  alpha  coefficient.  The  reliability  estimates  ranged  from  .55 
for  pre -employment  expectancy  expectations  to  93  for  participation  in  unit  de¬ 
cision  making.  See  Table  l  for  reliability  estimates  and  descriptive  statistics. 
Where  applicab1*.  Table  I  also  provides  information  pertaining  to  the  number  of 
scale  items  aoi  the  response  range  employed  by  each  research  scale. 

Analyses 

Pearson  p kk  a  , -moment  correlations  were  used  to  examine  the  relationships 
among  stuuy  variables.  In  addition,  multiple  regression  was  employed  to  exam¬ 
ine  each  of  the  major  linkages  in  the  determinants  of  organizational  commitment 
model.  These  regression  results  will  he  presented,  including  the  original  multiple 
correlations  (R)  and  coefficients  of  determination  lR:),  along  with  the  R  and  Rl 
values  adjusted  for  sample  size. 

Because  the  design  of  the  study  d»<s  not  permit  a  longitudinal  test  oi  each  link- 
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Table  I 

Descriptive  Statistics 


Variables 

Date 

Collection 

Periods* 

Mean 

SD 

,v 

Items 

Alpha 

Scale 

Range 

Organizational  Commitment 

2 

73.44 

13  28 

73 

15 

86 

1-7 

Organizational  Commitment 

i 

79  42 

It  23 

99 

15 

84 

1-7 

Pro  pens  ii  y 

Employ  ability 

i 

!  99 

74 

99 

1 

N  A. 

1-4 

Responsibility 

> 

33.74 

4  33 

73 

6 

60 

1-5 

Personal  Characteristics 

i 

Stx 

i 

1.31 

47 

99 

1 

N  A. 

_ » 

Age 

i 

3  09 

1  80 

99 

1 

N.A. 

Education 

i 

3.63 

1.74 

99 

1 

N.A. 

Dependents 

i 

1  97 

1  35 

99 

1 

N  A 

Previous  Employers 

i 

2.(39 

1  23 

99 

1 

N  A. 

Growth  Need  Strength 

i 

4J.76 

7.79 

99 

6 

88 

1-7 

Internal  Locus  of  Control 

i 

31.70 

4  27 

99 

II 

79 

1-4 

Job-Central  Life  Interest 

i 

4  84 

2.38 

99 

16 

N  A. 

1-3 

Job  Role  Expectations 

i 

Job  Complexity 

i 

61  22 

v  72 

99 

19 

Vanery 

i 

15  12 

4  44 

73 

4 

88 

1-5 

Autonomy 

i 

21.48 

4  77 

73 

6 

84 

1-5 

Identity 

i 

15  95 

3  29 

73 

3 

87 

1.5 

Feedback-Job 

i 

9  29 

2  90 

73 

3 

81 

1-5 

Leader  Initialing  Structure 

i 

41  53 

5  02 

99 

10 

84 

1-5 

Leader  Consideration 

i 

39  43 

4  4g 

99 

10 

60 

1-5 

Instrumentality 

i 

38.23 

4  19 

96 

9 

86 

1-5 

Expectancy 

i 

7  24 

98 

97 

4 

55 

1-2 

Decision  Participation 

i 

25.43 

8  80 

98 

6 

93 

1-5 

Initial  Work  Experience 

2 

Job  Complexity 

2 

61.82 

10  59 

73 

16 

N  A. 

Leader  Imciating  Structure 

2 

39  77 

5  57 

73 

10 

34 

1-5 

Leader  Consideration 

T 

* 

38.45 

5  93 

73 

10 

85 

1-5 

Decision  Participation 

2 

10  88 

4  29 

73 

6 

78 

1-5 

Peer  Cohesion 

te 

14.93 

2.68 

73 

4 

74 

1-5 

Behavioral  Intentions 

? 

Thmlt  Quit 

2 

1  97 

1  01 

72 

i 

N  A 

1-5 

Intend  Search 

2 

2.08 

I4| 

73 

i 

N  A. 

1-5 

Intend  Quit 

T 

1  97 

1  38 

73 

i 

N  A 

1-5 

Think  Absenteeism 

2 

1  73 

77 

'3 

i 

N  A 

1-5 

intend  Absenteeism 

1 

1  07 

30 

'3 

1 

N  A 

1-3 

Terminations 

7 

1  77 

42 

*8 

1 

N  A. 

Terminations 

J 

1  52 

50 

99 

i 

N  A 

Total  Time  Lou  Absenteeism 

> 

819  18 

1,036  70 

85 

i 

N  A. 

Pan  Day  Absent  Incidents 

5  42 

7  73 

SI 

i 

N  A 

Whole  Diy  Absent  Incidents 

2 

!  1 3 

!  82 

85 

* 

N  A 

Toui  Time  Lou  Absenteeism 

) 

1.313  06 

1.182  06 

68 

1 

N  A 

Pan  Day  Absent  Incidenu 

» 

6  44 

10  II 

70 

i 

N  A 

whole  Day  Absent  incidenu 

j 

2  02 

1.92 

66 

i 

N  A. 

Experienced  Meaningfulneu 

2 

22.14 

4  Jl 

72 

4 

83 

1-5 

■Osu  collection  penod  matt  tes  I  •  >  tte  initial  dau  penod  »t  lime  of  employment.  2  •  >  dau  coUecnoo  by  questionnaire 
jnd  organiiationaJ  records  u  tte  3-monih  employ  merit  period;  and  3  -  >  data  selection  from  of|in national  records  ai  the6- 
monih  employ  mem  period  *S«a  Female  -  I.  Male  ■  2  ‘Ape  wee  scaled  on  *  9-pott*  scale  in  *-y*  me  remenu:  l  -  20 
»een  or  under,  and  9  •  61  yean  at  over  ‘Edi  soon  was  scaiad  on  an  8 ■  point  scale:  I  -  8th  jrede  or  less.  2  »  some  high 
*huul.  )  -  complied  I  yea/  college,  prof«s*  *  I  or  technical  school  *  -  completed  2  yean  college.  5  -  compkied  3  yean 
„ , .liege .r,  •  college  grvluiie.  7  -  rnme  graduate  training .  8  -  completed  advanced  depte  'Dependants  was  measured  with 
un  ..pen-ended  quetnon  'Number  o f  previous  employers  during  the  peat  3  yean  w*»  measured  *"h  an  open-ended  yuesuon 


jgeb  in  (he  model,  hierarchical  multiple  regression  was  employed  to  examine  the 
longitudinal  portions  of  (he  model  (e  g.,  the  prediction  of  organizational  com¬ 
mitment  with  propensity  for  organizational  commitment  across  a  3-month  pe¬ 
riod).  and  to  simulate  the  longitudinal  design  in  those  areas  where  only  cross-sec¬ 
tional  data  were  available  (e  g.,  propensity  for  organizational  commitment  is 
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assumed  to  be  a  function  of  personal  characteristics,  yet  both  sets  of  data  were 
collected  at  one  point  in  time).  Thus,  we  tested  the  two  complete  paths  in  the 
model  with  hierarchical  multiple  regression  by  entering  the  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  antecedents  respectively. 

Finally,  correlation  analyses  were  used  to  examine  the  association  between  3- 
month  organizational  commitment  and  employee  behavioral  intentions.  Both  sets 
of  variables  were  employed  in  order  to  predict  subsequent  employee  turnover  and 
absenteeism  behavior 


Results 

Antecedents  of  Organizational  Commitment 

The  primary  antecedents.  The  propensity  for  organizational  commitment 
brought  to  the  organization  by  the  employee  and  the  sense  of  experienced  respon¬ 
sibility  created  as  a  result  of  initial  work  experiences  were  posited  as  the  two  pri¬ 
mary  predictors  of  early  employment  organizational  commitment.  Regressing  or¬ 
ganizational  commitment  on  these  primary  antecedents  produced  multiple 
correlations  of  .62  ( p  .01)  and  34.  (p  <  .01)  respectively  (see  Table  2). 

Taken  together,  organizational  commitment  propensity  and  experienced  respon¬ 
sibility  (which  have  a  r  =  .37.  p  .01  relationship,  see  Table  3)  account  for  40 
percent  of  the  variance  (R  =  .63 ,  p  ^  .01)  in  commitment. 

Table  2 


Antecedents  to  Organizational  Commitment  •  Multiple  Regressions 


Adj* 

Adj 

Predictors 

R  R 

R> 

/?' 

df 

F 

S'g 

Organizational  Commitment 

Propensity  (OCP) 

62  (61) 

38 

(37) 

1.70 

43.46 

000 

Experienced  Responsibility  tER) 

.34  (.32) 

II 

(10) 

1.70 

8.88 

004 

Organizational  Commitment 

Propensity;  jnd  Experienced 

Responsibility 

63  (.62) 

40 

(38) 

2.69 

22  70 

000 

Employability  (El 

12  (.09) 

01 

(.00) 

1.70 

1.04 

311 

OCP  *  E  -i-  i OCP  x  E) 

.62  <6ll 

39 

(37) 

2,69 

21  84 

000 

ER  *  E  -  (ER  x E) 

34  (  30) 

II 

(.09) 

2.69 

4.39 

016 

Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression 

Adj 

Adj 

Step 

R 

R  R' 

R' 

df 

F  Sig 

Experienced  Responsibility 

1 

34 

I  33)  II 

(  10) 

1.70 

8  88  (X)4 

Initial  Work  Experiences 

2 

48 

l  40)  23 

(  16) 

6.65 

3  25  007 

<zrganizaiio  » 1  Commitment 

Pr  ipensiiv. 

1 

62 

(  61)  38 

(37) 

1.70  ■ 

43  46  (XX) 

Personal  Characteristics.  Jnd 

lob  Role  Expectations 

•> 

75 

i  67)  56 

i  45) 

15,56 

4  85  'XX) 

(/rgani/jiionjl  Commitment 

Propensity  jnd  Experienced 

Responsibility. 

1 

6) 

(  62)  40 

(  38) 

2.69 

22  70  (XX) 

Initial  w.,rk  Experiences 

Jie>  Role  Expectations  jnd 

Personal  ChartM.  (eristics 

•> 

Ht 

1  75 i  70 

i  57) 

21,50 

5  46  'XX) 
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Employability  (the  availability  of  alternative  job  opportunities)  is  also  posi¬ 
tioned  as  a  major  variable  in  the  Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982)  model,  although  its  exact 
role  in  the  model  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Mowday  et  al.  suggest  that  employabil¬ 
ity  moderates  the  relationship  between  organizational  commitment  and  two  of  the 
primary  antecedents  (i.e.,  felt  responsibility  and  organizational  commitment 
propensity).  In  their  discussion  of  this  relationship,  however,  a  main  effect  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Mowday  et  al.  state  that  “the  availability  of  alternative  job  opportunities 
would  lead  to  less  positive  attitudes  (presumably,  by  attitudes  the  authors  mean 
organizational  commitment]  although  this  influence  may  result  from  more  com¬ 
plex  interactions  between  job  offers  and  job-related  factors"  (p.  64). 

Given  the  lack  of  clarity  specifying  the  actual  role  played  by  employability,  we 
chose  to  inspect  both  the  main  and  interactive  effect  relationships.  The  main  ef¬ 
fect!/?  =  .12,  p  =  .31 )  of  employability  on  commitment  is  not  significant.  Mod¬ 
erated  regression  analyses  were  employed  to  test  for  a  significant  interactive  re¬ 
lationship  between  employability  and  (a)  organizational  commitment  propensity, 
and  (b)  experienced  responsibility.  Each  of  these  interactive  terms  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  significant  increase  in  explained  criterion  variance  above  that  produced  by 
the  independent  effects  of  organizational  commitment  propensity  and  experi¬ 
enced  responsibility.  (Due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  and  interactive  effects  attrib- 


Table  3 

Selected  Correlations 


Variables 

Organizational 

Commitment 

Organizations 

Commitment 

Propensity 

Experienced 

Responsibility 

JotvRole  Expectations: 

Job  Complexity 

40*  • 

Leader  Initiating  Structure 

41** 

Leader  Con  liberation 

34*  • 

Instrumentality  Perception* 

49*  • 

Expectancy  Perception* 

21* 

Decision  Participation 

19* 

Personal  Characiemucs: 

* 

Sex 

•  31  •• 

Aae 

J7*» 

Education 

-  04 

Dependents 

31” 

Previou*  Employers 

•  42” 

Growth  Need  Strength 

29” 

Internal  Loru*  of  Control 

24” 

lob- Central  Life  Interest 

20* 

Initial  Wortt  Experience*: 

lob  Complexity 

3b” 

Leader  Initiating  Si/ucture 

14 

Leader  Consideration 

02 

Decu ion  Participation 

16 

Peer  Code  non 

t  2 

Organization  Commitment  Prupemity 

37” 

Employability 

•  12 

Experienced  Responsibility 

J4” 

■ - 
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utable  to  employability  failed  to  play  a  significant  role,  this  variable  was  excluded 
from  subsequent  analyses.) 

Antecedents  of  organizational  commitment  propensity.  Two  sets  of  variables 
( personal  characteristics  and  job/ role  expectation)  were  posited  as  antecedents  to 
an  individual's  propensity  to  become  organizationally  committed.  The  design  of 
the  current  study  does  not  permit  an  examination  of  causal  linkages  in  this  pan 
of  the  model:  therefore  the  following  observations  represent  an  assessment  of  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  associations. 

The  combined  sets  of  personal  characteristics  (demographic  and  personality) 
accounted  for  36%  of  the  variance  in  organizational  commitment  propensity.  The 
demographic  variables  alone  produced  an  R  of  .55.  while  the  personality  vari¬ 
ables  produced  an  R  of  .34. 

Job/role  expectations  earned  to  the  organization  by  the  new  employee  were 
also  significantly  related  to  the  employee’s  propensity  for  organizational  com¬ 
mitment.  The  set  of  six  expectation  variables  accounted  for  42%  of  the  variance 
(R  =  .65)  in  propensity  for  commitment.  Taken  together,  these  two  sets  of  vari¬ 
ables  (personal  characteristics  and  job/role  expectations)  accounted  for  53%  of 
the  variance  in  organizational  commitment  propensity  (/?  =  .73,  p  «  01 ). 

Antecedents  of  experienced  responsibility.  Five  variables  (job  complexity,  par¬ 
ticipative  unit  decision  making,  peer  cohesiveness,  leader  initiating  structure, 
and  consideration  behavior)  reflecting  initial  work  experiences  were  hypothe¬ 
sized  as  antecedents  to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  experienced  responsibility. 
Because  neither  a  theoretical  nor  empirical  literature  is  available  to  indicate  the 
time  lag  between  the  set  of  work  experiences  and  the  development  of  the  sense  of 


Table  4 


Antecedent!  to  Organizational  Commitment  Propenmy  and 
Experienced  Responsibility  Multiple  Regressions 


Predictors 


I  Personal  Characteristics: 
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responsibility,  we  assumed  (hat  these  effects  would  unfold  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ously  over  time.  Thus,  during  the  first  3  months  of  employment,  the  set  of  work 
experiences  should  produce  concomitant  impact  upon  experienced  responsibility. 
The  cross-sectional  data  for  these  two  sets  of  variables  produced  a  significant  (p 
<  01)  multiple  correlation  ( R  -  .45)  accounting  for  20%  of  the  variance  in  ex¬ 
perienced  responsibility  using  the  five  experience  variables  (see  Table  4).  Only 
one  of  the  five  individual  initial  work  experience  variables,  however,  (job  com¬ 
plexity  r  -  .36,  p  <  .01)  had  a  significant  association  with  experienced  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Test  of  the  complete  antecedents  of  organizational  commitment  model.  Em¬ 
ploying  hierarchical  multiple  regression  to  control  the  order  of  variable  inclusion 
in  tne  analysis,  we  can  make  the  following  observations.  First,  the  Mowday  et  al. 

( 1982)  model  predicts  that  organizational  commitment  is  directly  influenced  by 
experienced  responsibility,  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  initial  work  experi¬ 
ences.  In  the  testing  of  this  path,  organizational  commitment  regressed  upon  ex¬ 
perienced  responsibility  produced  an  R  of  .34;  adding  the  initial  work  experience 
variables  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  explained  criterion  variance  (R  =» 
.48).  Second,  the  model  proposes  a  second  set  of  predictors:  that  is.  commitment 
is  seen  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  a  propensity  to  commitment  that  is  related  to  both 
personal  characteristics  and  the  employee’s  job/role  expectation.  Testing  this 
path,  organizational  commitment  regressed  upon  propensity  for  organizational 
commitment  produced  an  R  of  .62.  When  the  personal  characteristics  and  job/ 
role  expectation  variables  were  added,  this  multiple  correlation  increased  to  R  » 
75.  accounting  for  a  significant  increase  in  explained  organizational  commit¬ 
ment  variance. 

Although  our  the  subject-to-item  ratio  was  somewhat  stretched,  when  variance 
in  organizational  commitment  was  predicted  by  the  entire  set  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  variables,  70%  of  the  commitment  variance  was  accounted  for  (R  ■ 
83.  p  <  .01;  R  ■  .75  when  adjusted  for  sample  size  and  the  number  of  vari¬ 
ables).  A  similar  model  without  the  secondary  predictors  produced  a  noticeably 
smaller  R  of  .63.  Inclusion  of  the  secondary  predictors  significantly  increased 
prediction  of  criterion  variance. 

Consequences  of  Organizational  Commitment 

Attendance  and  turnover  behavioral  Intentions.  After  3  months  on  the  job.  all 
live  behavioral  intentions  (three  related  to  turnover  and  two  related  to  absentee¬ 
ism)  had  significant  negative  relationships  with  commitment  (see  Table  5).  The 
size  of  these  relationships  ranged  from  r  ■  -  23  ip  <  05)  for  »bsentecism  inten¬ 
tion  through  r  •  -.43  (p  *  .01 )  for  thinking  of  quitting. 

Behavtors.  Organizational  commitment,  measured  at  the  3-month  employ¬ 
ment  period,  was  significantly  related  (see  Table  5)  to  both  total  time  lost  due  to 
absenteeism  (r  *  *  28,  p  *  .05)  and  to  the  number  of  whole-day  absenteeism 
incidents  <r  »  -  31,  p  «  01 )  that  occurred  during  this  first  3  mouths  of  employ¬ 
ment,  Organizational  commitment,  however,  tailed  to  significantly  predict  em¬ 
ployee  behaviors  (turnover  and  absenteeism)  during  the  next  3-month  employ¬ 
ment  period.  There  were,  however,  significant  relationships  isee  Table  5) 
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Table  5 


Organizational  Commitment  -  Behavioral  Intention  and  Behavior  Correlation} 


Organizational 

Commitment 

r 

Terminations- 
3-6  month  period 

Termiriationt- 

yearend 

Behavioral  Intentions 

Think  Oun 

-.43** 

26* 

23* 

Intend  Search 

•  33** 

.36** 

26* 

Intend  Quit 

-  38»* 

43** 

34.. 

Think  Absenteeism 

-  38** 

Intend  Absenteeism 

-.23* 

Hi  mover 

Turnover  (6  months) 

15 

Turnover  ( year  end) 

10 

Absenteeism 

Tout  Time  Lost  1 3  months) 

-28* 

Toui  Time  Lost  (6  months) 

.07 

Pan  Day  Incident  (3  months) 

•  19 

Pan  Day  Inc  idem  (6  months) 

-.09 

Whole  Day  Incident  (3  months) 

-  31  •• 

Whole  Day  Incidents  (6  months) 

13 

•p  05.  **p  <  01. 


between  each  of  the  three  turnover  behavioral  intentions  (i.e..  thinking  of  quit¬ 
ting.  intend  to  search,  and  intend  to  quit)  and  actual  turnover  during  the  second 
3-month  period  of  employment.  This  held  true  for  year-end  turnover  as  well. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  present  investigation  provide  strong  support  for  the  major 
linkages  in  the  determinants  of  organizational  commitment  model  presented  by 
Mowday  et  al.  (1982).  Pre-employment  propensity  to  organizational  commit¬ 
ment  and  early  work  experiences  that  produce  a  sense  of  responsibility  were  both 
significant  predictors  of  commitment  after  3  months  of  employment. 

Interpretation  of  the  results  from  this  study  relative  to  the  propensity  to  com¬ 
mitment  construct  should  be  approached  with  caution.  First,  it  is  important  tu 
note  that  Mowday  et  al. ,  did  not  clearly  or  comprehensively  articulate  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  propensity  to  become  committed.  One  interpretation  of  the  construct  is  that 
there  is  a  constellation  of  factors  (e  g. ,  personal  characteristics  and  expectations) 
with  which  an  individual  enters  an  organization.  These  factors  reflect  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  propensity  to  become  organizationally  committed,  Second,  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  our  direct  measure  of  propensity  to  organizational  commitment  is  a 
measure  of  an  actual  pre-employment  propensity  or  a  measure  ot  first  day  "  or¬ 
ganizational  commitment. 

Within  the  context  of  the  preceding  caveats,  an  alternate  interpretation  of  our 
findings  can  be  offered.  Job/role  expectations  and  personal  characteristics  (i.e.. 
pre -employment  propensity  to  become  committed)  were  significantly  related  to 
first  day  commitment,  which  in  turn  significantly  predicted  the  level  of  employee 
commitment  at  the  3-month  employment  period.  This  set  ol  variables  (personal 
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charactcristics-propcnsity,  and  day-one  commitment)  successfully  predicted  ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  the  variance  in  commitment  3  months  later. 

With  this  rival  interpretation  and  these  cautionary  notes  in  mind,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  another  interpretation  of  the  results  from  this  investigation.  The  data 
suggest  that  an  individual’s  propensity  to  become  organizationally  committed  is 
a  major  predictor  of  the  level  of  commitment  which  subsequently  develops  during 
the  early  employment  period.  Of  the  variance  in  organizational  commitment  at 
the  3- month  period  of  employment  36%  was  predicted  by  new  employees’ 
expressions  of  their  propensity  to  become  organizationally  committed  before 
they  had  started  their  new  job/work  relationship. 

As  was  hypothesized,  an  employee’s  propensity  to  become  organizationally 
committed  was  related  to  both  personal  characteristics  and  the  set  of  job/role  ex¬ 
pectations  the  employee  brings  to  a  new  place  of  employment.  Available  da*a  did 
not  permit  an  examination  of  the  development  of  a  propensity  for  organizational 
commitment.  At  best  the  data  permit  the  construction  of  a  partial  profile  of  the 
person  with  a  propensity  to  become  organizationally  committed.  Specifically, 
employees  with  strong  growth  needs,  who  have  an  internal  locus  of  control,  and 
for  whom  the  job  is  a  central  life  interest  appear  to  have  a  strong  propensity  for 
organizational  commitment.  The  data  also  suggest  that  females,  older  workers, 
those  with  more  stability  in  their  previous  employment  history,  and  those  with  a 
greater  number  of  dependents  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  become  committed. 

High  levels  of  organizational  commitment  propensity  were  also  associated 
with  the  following  job/role  expectations:  complex  jobs,  leadership  high  in  initi¬ 
ating  structure  and  consideration  behavior,  participation  in  work  unit  decision 
making,  an  expectancy  that  hard  work  leads  to  high  performance,  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  high  performance  will  lead  to  the  receipt  of  intrinsic  rewards.  These 
findings  reinforce  the  arguments  of  Salancik  and  Pfeffer  ( 1978)  and  O’Reilly  and 
Caldwell  (1981)  that  pre-employment  attitudes  influence  post-employment  atti¬ 
tudes. 

The  Mowday  et  al.  ( 1982)  model  also  posits  that  employees  who  as  a  result  of 
initial  work  experiences  develop  a  sense  of  experienced  responsibility  for  work 
outcomes  will  be  more  likely  to  become  organizationally  committed.  The  data 
from  the  present  investigation  support  this  relationship  and  thereby  reinforce  the 
work  of  Stedry  and  Kay  ( 1962)  and  Berlew  and  Hall  ( 1966),  who  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  early  organization  socialization  processes.  Specifically,  they 
emphasized  the  importance  of  early  work  experiences  that  are  demanding  and 
challenging  for  producing  long-term  satisfaction  and  performance.  Our  investi¬ 
gation  found  that  job  complexity  was  a  major  contributor  to  higher  levels  of  ex¬ 
perienced  responsibility. 

Employees  for  whom  relatively  high  levels  of  organizational  commitment  did 
not  develop  during  the  early  employment  period  had  a  higher  level  of  absenteeism 
than  (hose  employees  who  became  more  highly  committed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  organizational  commitment  did  not  predict  employee  turnover  at  either 
time  period.  This  relationship  does  not  surprise  us  because  we  would  assume  the 
commitment-turnover  relationship  operates  much  like  other  attitude-turnover  re¬ 
lationships  (see  for  example.  Mobley's  ( 1977]  discussion  of  the  satisfactions- 
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turnover  process).  It  appears  as  though  decreasing  levels  of  commitment  and/or 
the  failure  of  commitment  to  develop  triggers  the  psychi  'ogical  process  associ¬ 
ated  with  turnover  (and  absenteeism).  That  is,  thoughts  about  quitting  (absentee¬ 
ism)  precede  intentions  to  quit  (absenteeism),  which  in  turn  precede  the  actual 
behavioral  event. 

From  an  applied  perspective,  we  note  that  not  all  individuals  hired  are  equally 
likely  to  develop  a  strong  level  of  commitment  to  the  organization  during  their 
early  employment  history.  Attempts  to  identify  those  individuals  who  do  and  to 
direct  them  into  the  organization  could  alter  the  overall  level  of  employee  com¬ 
mitment.  The  results  of  our  investigation  also  alert  us  to  the  critically  important 
early  employment  period  and  the  experiences  of  the  new  employee.  Organiza¬ 
tional  experiences,  especially  those  stemming  from  the  design  of  the  job.  can 
produce  a  sense  of  experienced  responsibility  for  work  outcomes  that  will  have  a 
major  and  functional  impact  upon  the  subsequent  development  of  organizational 
commitment. 

Some  recommendations  for  future  conceptual  and  empirical  work  to  extend  the 
determinants  model  are  suggested  by  these  findings.  It  might  be  useful  to  incor¬ 
porate  perspectives  from  exchange  theory  (e  g.,  Morris  &  Sherman,  1981; 
Steers,  1977;  Stevens  et  al.,  1978).  It  can  be  argued  that  initial  work  experiences 
that  lead  to  experienced  meaningfulness  of  one’s  work/role  in  the  organization 
will  enhance  organizational  commitment  (i.e.,  initial  work  experiences  — ►  ex¬ 
perienced  meaningfulness  of  work  — *  organizational  commitment).  Steers 
( 1977)  suggested  that  employees  who  believe  the  job  and/or  organization  make 
use  of  their  valued  skills  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  an  exchange  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  return  greater  commitment.  In  the  present  investigation,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  level  of  experienced  meaningfuiness  of  work  developed  during  the 
early  employment  period  led  to  organizational  commitment.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  variables  was  significant  [p  ^  .01,  r  =  .49). 

Despite  the  strengths  of  the  present  study  relative  to  earlier  tests  of  similar 
models,  there  are  several  limitations  which  should  be  noted.  Many  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  used  in  this  study  were  based  on  paper  and  pencil  self-reports.  This  raises 
the  possibility  of  some  level  of  common  method  effects  in  the  results.  In  addition, 
the  literature  provides  little  guidance  pertaining  to  the  temporal  development  of 
organizational  commitment.  Because  of  this,  the  3-  and  6-month  periods  chosen 
to  examine  the  development  of  commitment  could  be  limiting. 

Future  research  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  “propensity  for  commitment” 
construct.  The  current  operationalization  of  this  construct  is  potentially  plagued 
by  one  immediately  identifiable  problem.  Due  to  the  similarity  in  wording  of  the 
eommi’ment  and  propensity  for  commitment  measures,  part  of  their  association 
might  be  a  function  of  common- method.  There  are,  however,  three  observations 
that  need  to  be  emphasized  as  we  consider  this  issue.  First,  although  organiza¬ 
tional  commitment  once  developed  is  seen  as  a  relatively  stable  state,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  this  altitude  has  had  a  chance  to  develop  fully  and  stabilize  during  the 
early  employment  period.  It  is  during  this  early  period  that  the  new  employee  is 
just  beginning  to  have  a  meaningful  set  of  organizational  experiences,  and  this  set 
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of  experiences  partly  influences  the  level  of  commitment  that  subsequently  de¬ 
velops. 

Second,  the  first  survey  administration  took  place  prior  to  the  employees'  ac¬ 
tually  experiencing  relevant  organizational  events.  Third,  although  the  wording 
of  the  two  scales  is  somewhat  similar,  we  propose  that  they  do  in  fact  capture  a 
different  set  of  conditions.  The  propensity  for  organizational  commitment  items 
ask  about  the  employees'  inclination,  whereas  the  organizational  commitment 
items  are  written  within  the  context  of  a  current  state.  Together  these  observa¬ 
tions  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  mere  test-retest  correlation, 
but  a  pre-employment  attitude. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  even  though  measures  of  commitment  propensity  were 
obtained  before  participants  actually  experienced  their  jobs,  their  commitment 
propensity  may  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  their  experiences  during  the 
selection  process,  by  job/organizational  information  offered  as  pre -employment 
previews,  and  perhaps  even  by  information  obtained  from  others  (e.g.,  current 
and  previous  employees).  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  in  the  literature  that  percep¬ 
tions  of  job-related  factors  can  be  strongly  influenced  by  social  cues  (O’Reilly  & 
Caldwell,  1979;  Salancik  &  Pfeffer,  1978).  It  would  be  very  useful  in  future  re¬ 
search  to  measure  commitment  propensity  before  any  exposure  to  a  particular  or¬ 
ganization.  This  would  allow  exploration  of  a  relatively  pure  measure  of  com¬ 
mitment  propensity  as  a  characteristic  of  the  person  and  of  Steers’  suggestion  that 
persons  possess  a  relatively  stable  tendency  to  become  committed  upon  entering 
any  organization. 
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ABSTRACT 


ALTERNATIVE  WORK  SCHEDULES: 

TWO  FIELD  QUASI-EXPERIMENTS 

In  the  first  (N=140)  of  two  quasi -experimental  field  studies,  trial  group 
employees  were  changed  from  a  5/40  to  a  4/40  work  schedule  for  four  months  then 
returned  to  a  5/40  schedule.  In  a  second  study  (N»102),  trial  group  employees 
were  changed  from  5/40  to  flextime.  Reactions  were  evaluated  using  a  model  for 
understanding  the  Impact  of  work  schedules.  The  effects  of  schedule  changes 
matched  those  anticipated  by  pre-intervention  surveys  of  employees.  Factors 
related  to  organizational  effectiveness  were  enhanced  where  specific  organiza¬ 
tional  needs  were  met.  Interference  with  personal  activities  was  reduced  where 
employees  had  experienced  specific  difficulties.  The  most  powerful  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  was  on  worker  attitudes  toward  specific  work  schedules.  In  addition,  a 
mi  la  positive  (perhaps  Hawthorne)  effect  was  evident  for  a  wide  range  of  general 
worker  reactions. 


A  requisite  aspect  of  any  organization  Is  a  work  schedule  for  its  members. 
To  be  effective,  work  schedules  must  be  assigned  which  meet  organizational  needs 
and  constraints.  The  better  the  match  between  work  schedules  and  these  needs/ 
constraints,  the  more  effective  the  organization.  A  schedule  can  enhance  effec¬ 
tiveness  through  its  impact  on  the  performance  of  individual  employees,  the 
coordination  of  the  work  within  and  among  groups  of  employees,  and  tho  degree  to 
which  customer/cl ient  needs  are  met  by  the  work  schedule. 

In  addition  to  influencing  organizational  effectiveness  rather  directly, 
work  schedules  can  also  affect  several  reactions  of  organizational  members.  To 
be  attractive  to  an  employee,  a  work  schedule  must  meet  his/her  needs.  These 
needs  involve  personal  preferences  for  the  particular  time  of  day  s/he  prefers 
to  work.  They  also  include  personal  needs  for  off-job  activities  such  as  con¬ 
ducting  personal  business  and  Interacting  with  friends  and  family  members. 

There  are  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  work  schedules  Interfere  with  these 
off-job  activities.  Given  these  observations,  we  anticipate  two  relatively 
direct  effects  of  work  schedules  on  employees.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  degree 
to  which  the  work  schedule  Interferes  with  personal  activities.  The  second  is 
an  affective  reaction  to  the  characteristics  of  the  schedule  Itself.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  two  types  of  reactions  to  schedules  are  related  such  that 
satisfaction  with  the  schedule  Is,  in  part,  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which 
that  schedule  interferes  with  or  facilitates  personal  activities.  These  two 
sets  of  worker  reactions  should  each  exert  a  moderate  amount  of  influence  on 
more  general  reactions  to  the  work  experience  such  as  overall  job  satisfaction, 
job  involvement,  motivation,  and  experienced  stress.  Since  these  more  general 
reactions  are  quite  far  removed  from  the  cl.aracterlsti cs  of  the  work  schedule, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Influence  of  the  schedule  on  these  will  be  considerably 
less  than  the  influence  on  the  more  immediate  reactions  of  perceived  integer- 


ence  and  satisfaction  with  the  schedule.  This  could  help  explain  some  of  the 
ambiguous  findings  on  this  issue  In  the  current  work  scheduling  literature. 

Figure  1  sunmarizes  the  effects  proposed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The 
present  paper  presents  two  empirical  investigations  of  major  linkages  contained 
In  this  model.  In  each  of  these  studies,  the  characteristics  of  employee  work 
schedules  are  changed  and  the  subsequent  effects  are  explored.  In  Study  l,  a 
group  of  employees  working  a  5/40  schedule  were  placed  on  a  4/40  schedule  for 
four  months,  after  which  they  were  returned  to  the  5/40  arrangement.  In  Study 
2,  a  group  of  employees  working  a  5/40  schedule  were  placed  on  a  flextime  sched¬ 
ule  and  monitored  for  six  months.  Five  research  questions  (specified  below) 
were  addressed  In  each  study.  Each  contains  a  general  directional  prediction. 
These  predictions  are  based  on  previous  research  and  on  the  model  presented  in 
the  present  paper.  It  should  oe  noted  that  even  though  we  are  making  the  same 
general  prediction  for  flextime  and  4/40,  this  does  not  imply  that  we  are  pre- 
dlctlng  Identical  effects  for  the  two  schedules.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
our  predictions  are  made  for  groups  of  employees  who  had  previously  indicated 
preferences  for  the  alternative  schedules  Implemented  as  part  of  these  studies. 


Insert  Figure  1  About  Here 


1)  Ooes  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  (4/40  or  flextime) 
influence  organizational  effectiveness  as  measured  by  employee  performance, 
work  coordination,  and  client  service?  It  is  predicted  that  organizational 
effectiveness  will  improve. 


2)  Does  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  (4/40  or  flextime) 
influence  interference  with  the  personal  activities  of  workers  in  the  areas 
of:  a)  interactions  with  family  and  friends;  b)  access  to  services,  events, 
and  consumables;  and  c)  the  conduct  of  financial  activities?  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  movement  from  5/40  to  4/40  or  from  5/40  to  flextime  will  cause 
interference  to  decrease,  while  movement  from  4/40  to  5/40  will  cause  Inter- 
ference  to  increase. 

3)  Does  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  (4/40  or  flextime) 
influence  worker  satisfaction  with  the  work  schedule?  It  is  predicted  that 
movement  from  5/40  to  4/40  or  from  5/40  to  flextime  will  cause  satisfaction 
with  the  work  schedule  to  increase,  while  movement  from  4/40  to  5/40  will 
cause  satisfaction  to  decrease. 

4)  Does  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  (4/40  or  flextime) 
influence  general  worker  reactions  (e.g.,  overall  satisfaction,  job  involve¬ 
ment,  motivation,  and  stress  reactions).  It  Is  predicted  that  movement  from 
5/40  to  4/40  or  from  5/40  to  flextime  will  cause  a  small  improvement  In 
these  reactions  while  movement  from  4/40  to  5/40  will  cause  a  small  decline 
in  these  reactions. 

Organizations  are  often  quite  uncertain  about  the  probable  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  a  particular  alternative  work  schedule.  This  is  understandable 


7 

‘This  prediction  is  quite  straightforward  for  the  flextime  schedule  if  we 
assume  that  schedule  will  allow  Individual  workers  to  alter  their  schedules  to 
reduce  interference.  A  4/40  schedule  would,  however,  produce  mixed  results.  The 
extra  day  off  should  reduce  some  Interference  on  a  weekly  basis  but  the  two 
extra  hours  of  work  per  work  day  could  increase  interference  during  these  days. 
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In  light  of  the  inconsistency  of  reactions  to  work  schedules  reported  in  the 
literature.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  an  organization  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
worker  reactions  to  alternative  schedules  prior  to  the  selection  of  one  for 
implementation.  In  each  of  the  present  studies,  information  was  obtained  which 
allowed  prediction  of  the. probable  effects  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  schedule.  This  allowed  comparison  of  anticipated 
reactions  to  subsequent  actual  reactions  to  the  new  work  schedule.  Thus,  our 
final  research  question  Is: 

5)  Do  worker  reactions  toward  an  alternative  work  schedule  (4/40  or  flextime) 
obtained  prior  to  experience  with  the  alternative  schedule  match  actual 
reactions  after  experiencing  the  alternative?  In  other  words,  can  reactions 
be  predicted  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  an  alternative  schedule?  It  is 
predicted  that  reactions  will  be  accurately  anticipated. 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Ouring  the  last  25  years,  practitioners  and  researchers  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  alternative  forms  of  work  scheduling  with  compressed 
and  flexible  patterns  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  character  of  this  lit¬ 
erature  varies  dramatically.  Much  of  the  early  work  scheduling  literature  is 
primarily  composed  of  anecdotal  reports  of  organizational  experiences  with  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  staggered,  shortened,  compressed,  and  flextime  schedules.  More 
recently,  however,  more  complete  conceptual  frameworks  (Cohen  &  Gadon,  1978; 
Pierce  &  Newstrom,  1980;  Ronen,  1981)  a  d  a  numbe-  of  field  experiments  have 
found  their  way  into  the  literature  (Ivancevich  &  Lyon,  1977;  Kim  &  Campagna, 
1981;  Latack  &  Foster,  1985;  Orpen,  1981;  Narayan  &  Nath,  1984;  Ralston,  Anthony 
&  Gustafson,  1985) . 
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We  will  briefly  review  some  of  the  relevant  literature  on  the  effects  of 
alternative  work  schedules.  At  least  some  previous  research  has  dealt  with  the 
Impact  of  schedules  on  organizational  effectiveness,  on  Interference  with  personal 
activities,  on  attitudes  toward  the  schedule,  and  on  general  worker  reactions. 
Organizational  Effectiveness 

Studies  focusing  on  the  impact  of  compressed  work  schedules  on  employee 
performance  have  produced  mixed  results.  Wheeler  (1970)  and  Hartman  and  Weaver 
(1977)  reported  productivity  increases.  Goodale  and  Aagaard  (1975)  found  no 
significant  productivity  changes  when  a  group  of  workers  was  moved  from  a  5/40 
schedule  to  a  compressed  and  shortened  work  week  (4/38).  Calvaslna  and  Boxx 
(1975)  also  examined  the  effects  o*  a  change  from  a  5/40  to  a  4/38  schedule  and 
found  no  significant  product  I  ,'ity  difference  between  the  year  prior  to  the 
change  and  the  year  following  the  change.  Ivancevlch  (1974)  identified  a  one- 
year  performance  Increase  following  the  Introduction  of  a  4/40  schedule,  but  a 
24-month  follow-up  (Ivancevlch  and  Lyon,  1977)  found  no  long-run  evidence  of  an 
impact  on  performance. 

Evidence  concerning  the  impact  of  flexible  schedules  on  performance  is  also 
mixed.  Orpen  (1981)  and  Kim  and  Campagna  (1981)  described  field  experiments 
with  negligible  performance  effects  attributable  to  a  flexible  work  schedule. 
Walch  and  Gordon  (1980)  reported  a  significant  increase  In  annualized  productiv¬ 
ity  following  the  introduction  of  a  flextime  program  for  claims  personnel  in  an 
insurance  company.  Similarly,  performance  increases  were  reported  by  Craddock, 
Lewis,  and  Rose  (1981),  Golembiewski  and  Hllles  (1977),  Gomez-Majla,  Hopp,  and 
Somnerstand  (1978).  and  Morgan  (1977).  Ralston  et  al.  (1985)  found  flextime  to 
have  a  positive  effect  on  productivity  when  limited  physical  resources  were 
shared  by  a  work  group.  Schein,  Mauner,  and  Novak  (1977)  observed  five  differ¬ 
ent  groups  and  reported  no  performance  changes  for  some  and  increases  for 
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others.  Schein  et  al.  noted  that  flexible  working  hours  seldom  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  employee  performance,  but  their  Impact  Is  often  neutral. 

Interference  With  Personal  Activities 

Several  studies  addressed  work  scheduling  issues  related  to  the  degree  to 
which  schedules  interfere  with  or  facilitate  personal  activities.  Primary  rea¬ 
sons  cited  for  favoring  the  4/40  arrangement  were  associated  with  leisure  time 
and  the  long  weekend  (Hodge  &  Tellier,  1975;  Steele  &  Poor,  1970).  Fatigue,  the 
longer  work  day,  conflict  with  '  c.ilng  activities,  and  conflict  between  the  work 
schedule  and  family-  and  child-related  activities  (Hodge  &  Tellier,  1975;  Kenny, 
1974)  are  the  primary  drawbacks  Identified  for  the  compressed  work  week  system. 
Specific  Work  Schedule  Attitudes 

Surprisingly ,  relatively  little  has  been  done  to  document  the  Impact  of 
variations  In  schedules  on  attitudes  about  schedules  themselves  (e.g.,  satisfac¬ 
tion  v.'1th  the  schedule).  Because  the  few  exceptions  to  this  have  used  widely 
differing  research  instruments.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  Integrate  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  many  employees  tend  to  favor  nontradltlonal  work 
schedules  (cf.  Ahmadi,  Raiszedeh  &  Wells,  1986;  Allen  &  Hawes,  1979;  Goodale  & 
Aagaard,  1975;  Mahoney,  1978;  Mahoney,  Newman,  &  Frost,  1975;  Millard,  Lockwood, 
&  luthans,  1980;  Nord  &  Costlgan,  1973;  Steele  &  Poor,  1970;  Thomas,  1986"). 

These  same  studies  also  indicate  that,  once  the  compressed  or  flexible  schedule 
is  experienced,  most  employees  prefer  to  stay  with  the  alternative  schedule 
instead  of  returning  to  the  traditional  schedule. 

Attitudes  toward  the  compressed  work  week.  Kenny  (1974)  examined  employee 
attitudes  toward  the  5/40  and  4/40  schedule.  It  was  found  that  if  the  "extra 
day  off"  was  a  Monday  or  Friday,  employees  favored  the  4/40  by  a  2-to-l  margin. 
The  perceived  favorability  of  the  schedule  was  lessened  if  the  day  off  was 
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another  week  day.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  findings  of  Mahoney  (1978)  who 
noted  that  attitudes  toward  the  shortened/compressed  work  week  and  flexible 
working  hours  were  largely  a  function  of  an  individual's  "leisure  time  orienta¬ 
tion."  Sumnarlzlng  the  effects  of  a  3/38  compressed  work  week  schedule,  Latack 
and  Foster  (1985)  reported  that  18  months  after  the  Introduction  of  the  3/38 
schedule,  employees  strongly  favored  the  compressed  schedule. 

Attitudes  toward  flexible  working  hours.  Favorable  travel  effects  (tj  and 
from  work)  have  been  identified  for  flexible  schedules  in  a  number  of  Investiga¬ 
tions  (Golembiewski  &  Hi  lies,  1977;  Hicks  &  Kllmoskl,  1981;  Kim  &  Campagna, 

1981;  Nollen  &  Martin,  1978;  Ronen  &  Primps,  1981).  Specifically,  these  reports 
Identify  less  stress  associated  with  commuting  to  and  from  work,  less  conges¬ 
tion,  greater  ease  of  parking,  and/or  a  reduction  in  commuting  time  to  c.nd  from 
work. 

General  Worker  Reactions 

Job  Satisfaction.  Compressed  work  schedules  have  been  associated  with  a 
full  range  of  positive,  negative,  and  neutral  effects  on  various  facets  of 
worker  satisfaction.  This  is  not  surprising  to  us  given  the  "distance"  between 
work  schedule  characteristics  and  reactions  such  as  general  job  satisfaction 
(see  Figure  1).  Hodge  and  Telller  (1975),  Hartman  and  Weaver  (1977),  and  Steele 
and  Poor  (1970)  all  claimed  positive  effects  due  to  4/40  schedules.  Ivancevich 
(1974)  identified  positive  impact  on  several  facets  of  satisfaction.  Foster, 
Latack,  and  Riendl  (1979),  on  the  other  hand,  found  no  significant  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  differences  between  groups  of  workers  on  5/40  and  4/38  schedules. 

The  reported  impact  of  flexible  work  schedules  on  general  satisfaction  has 
been  more  consistently  positive  than  was  the  case  for  compressed  schedules.  For 
example,  Orpen  (1981),  and  Harvey  and  luthans  (1979)  observed  significant 
increases  in  work  and  supervision  satisfaction  associated  with  schedule  flexi- 
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bility.  Pierce  and  Newstrom  (1982)  found  that  workers  with  flexible  schedules 
were  significantly  more  job  Involved,  more  satisfied  with  their  hours  of  work, 
and  more  organizationally  conmitted  than  were  their  fixed  schedule  counterparts. 
Green  (1984)  also  showed  that  flextime  Is  favorably  associated  with  several  gen¬ 
eral  attltudlnal  variables. 

Fatigue  and  Stress.  Higher  levels  of  fatigue  are  often  associated  with 
compressed  work  schedules  (Goodale  &  Aagaard,  1975;  Hedges,  1971;  Hodge  & 

Tel  Her,  1975;  Ivancevlch,  1974;  Ivancevlch  &  Lyon,  1977;  Steele  &  Poor,  1970). 
On  the  other  hand,  Ivancevlch  (1974)  found  that  anxiety/stress  decreased  follow¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  4/40  schedule.  Latack  and  Foster  (1985)  Indicated 
that  fatigue  did  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  for  participants  in  their  study  of 
the  effects  of  a  3/38  work  schedule. 

Flexible  working  hours  are  often  associated  with  relatively  low  levels  of 
employee  stress  (Goiemblewskl  &  HI  lies,  1977;  Pierce  &  Newstrom,  1980,  1982). 
Pierce  and  Newstrom  (1982)  reported  reduced  symptoms  of  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  stress  for  workers  with  greater  work  scheduling  flexibility.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Hicks  and  Klimoski  (1981)  reported  lower  levels  of  interrole  conflict 
among  flextime  employees  compared  to  those  on  a  fixed  schedule. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  present  paper  presents  empirical  studies  which 
explore  the  various  impacts  of  two  alternative  work  schedules  (4/40  and  flex¬ 
time).  Our  studies  are  better  focused  than  many  previous  studies  in  this  area 
due  to  the  guidance  of  the  model  presented  in  Figure  1.  Our  statistical  tests 
are  also  more  consistent  with  the  specific  research  questions  than  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  this  area  of  tne  literature.  We  also  attempt  to  improve  upon  muc  •  of  the 
previous  research  by  using  quasl-experimental  field  designs  with  repeated  mea¬ 
sures  and  by  utilizing  well-developed  and  validated  instruments  for  assessing 
the  dependent  variables.  Also  of  importance  are  our  tests  of  the  degree  to 
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which  worker  reactions  to  various  work  schedule  changes  can  be  accurately  antic¬ 
ipated  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  new  schedule. 

methoo 

Sample  and  Study  Oeslgn 

Study  1.  In  the  first  experiment,  a  group  of  employees  working  a  5/40 
schedule  were  placed  on  a  4/40  schedule  for  four  months,  after  which  they  were 
returned  to  a  5/40  arrangement. 

This  4/40  field  experiment  followed  a  pre-post  test,  comparison  group 
design.  Data  for  this  natural  quasi -experimental  study  were  obtained  from  two 
groups  of  county  health  department  employees.  These  employees  consisted  of 
county  health  nurses,  health  educators,  environmental  health  technicians  (e.g., 
sanitarians,  laboratory  technicians),  clerical,  and  administrative  personnel. 

The  experimental  group  Included  99  employees  who  participated  during  at  least 
one  of  the  three  data  collection  periods.3  Extensive  traveling  by  employees 
made  it  difficult  for  all  to  participate  in  all  three  data  collections.  At  Time 
1,  67  participated,  at  Time  2,  75,  and  at  time  3,  68  provided  data.  There  were 
43  employees  ..ho  provided  usable  data  at  all  three  data  collections.  The 
comparison  group  consisted  of  41  employees.  This  group  was  chosen  from  another 
county  to  provide  a  group  comparable  to  the  experimental  group.  The  comparison 
group  worked  a  5/40  schedule  throughout  this  study  period.  Study  participants 
were  informed  about  the  experimental  nature  of  the  study  and  that  the  study  was 
designed  to  determine  if  there  were  alternative  work  schedules  which  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  organization.  Ho  information  about  hypotheses  was  shared. 


3$ome  of  the  data  for  the  experimental  group  at  time  1  and  time  2  were 
included  as  part  of  an  instrument  validation  study  reported  by  Dunham  and  Pierce 
(1986). 


Data  were  collected  for  the  comparison  group  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
two  data  collection  periods  for  the  experimental  group  (i.e.,  before  and  after 
the  4/40  manipulation).  At  Time  One,  the  experimental  group  was  working  a  5/40 
schedule.  Two  weeks  later,  this  group  of  employees  began  a  4/40  schedule.  Two 
months  following  the  introduction  of  4/40  employee  response  and  performance  data 
were  again  collected.  Four  months  after  the  Implementation  of  the  4/40,  these 
employees  returned  to  a  5/40  work  week.  The  third  and  final  observation  of  the 
experimental  group  was  made  two  months  after  return  to  the  5/40  schedule  (the 
control  group  was  not  assessed  at  Time  3). 

Study  2.  In  the  second  field  experiment,  employees  working  a  5/40  schedule 
were  placed  on  a  flextime  schedule.  Reactions  to  this  schedule  were  monitored 
for  six  months  following  the  work  schedule  change. 

This  field  experiment  also  followed  a  pre-post  test,  comparison  group 
design  with  multiple  post  experimental  observations.  The  study  was  carried  out 
with  a  group  of  employees  (N=102)  from  the  corporate  office  of  a  mldwestern 
utility  organization.  This  experimental  sample  consisted  of  45  nonsupervi sory 
(professional,  clerical  and  technical  employees)  and  10  supervisors.  The  con¬ 
trol  group  consisted  of  37  nonsupervi sory  and  10  supervisory  personnel. 

Employee  groups  (departments)  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  the  experimental 
or  control  condition  by  drawing  department  names  from  a  hat.  Study  participants 
were  inrormed  about  the  experimental  nature  of  the  study  and  the  flextime  sched¬ 
ule  and  the  basis  for  selection  into  the  experimental  or  control  group. 

Data  were  used  from  three  points  in  time.4  A  survey  was  administered  two 
weeks  before  the  flextime  program  was  implemented.  Additional  surveys  were 
administered  three  and  $  x  months  following  the  introduction  of  flextime. 


4Some  of  the  data  from  time  1  were  included  as  part  of  the  Dunham  and 
Pierce  (1986)  validation  study. 


The  flextime  schedule  included  a  core  period  between  1:30  and  3:30  during 
which  time  all  employees  were  expected  to  be  at  the  workplace.  Employees  were 
required  to  plan  and  submit  a  work  schedule  by  noon  on  Wednesday  for  use  during 
the  upcoming  week.  This  schedule  could  include  a  different  schedule  for  each 
day  of  the  week  if  so  desired  by  the  employee.  Supervisors  were  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  schedules  proposed  by  employees  to  assure  that  the  department 
could  function  effectively  with  the  submitted  schedules.  Supervisors  could 
request  changes  if  necessary  although  this  very  seldom  occurred.  The  actual 
work  patterns  of  each  participant  were  documented  during  the  study.  The  most 
cortmon  starting  time  used  was  8:00  a.m.,  although  significant  numbers  of  employ¬ 
ees  utilized  both  7:00  and  7:30  a.m.  starting  times.  Start  times  of  8:30  and 
9:00  a.m.  were  also  used,  but  less  frequently.  The  most  common  quitting  time 
was  5:00  p.m.,  followed  closely  by  4:30,  4:00,  and  3:30.  Quit  times  of  5:30  and 
6:00  p.m.  were  also  used,  but  only  occasionally.  Lunch  periods  of  30,  60,  90, 
and  120  minutes  were  all  used,  with  30  minutes  and  60  minutes  the  most  common. 
Virtually  all  participants  utilized  only  two  work  periods  per  day  (one  before 
and  one  after  the  lunch  break).  More  than  three  work  periods  were  never  used. 
Measures 

Study  1.  Organizational  effectiveness  measures  included  five  dimensions  of 
worker  performance,  work  coordination,  and  quality  of  client  service.  Perfor¬ 
mance  was  assessed  with  a  supervisory  performance  appraisal.  Four  specific  per¬ 
formance  dimensions  assessed  were:  productivity  (produces  a  volume  of  work  con¬ 
sistent  with  established  standards),  quality  (performs  duties  accurately  and 
effectively),  reliability  (performs  work  on  assigned  tasks  in  an  efficient,  con¬ 
scientious,  dependable  manner  without  close  supervision),  and  reaction  to  p-ob- 
lems  (identifies,  analyzes  and  acts  upon  a  problem  in  a  constructive,  responsi¬ 
ble  manner).  These  four  scales  were  combined  via  an  additive  model  tc  c._ain  an 
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overall  performance  measure.  Each  of  the  four  performance  dimensions  was  rated 
by  the  lumedlate  supervisor  on  a  frequency  scale,  where  performance  increments 
ranged  from  "0  to  10  percent  of  the  time"  to  ''91  to  100  percent  of  the  time." 

The  Ounham  and  Pierce  (1986)  work  schedule  scales  were  used  to  obtain  measures 
of  work  coordination  and  client  service  associated  with  both  5/40  and  4/40 
schedules  at  each  point  in  time.  These  measures  were  obtained  from  non-supervi- 
sory  employees  as  well  as  from  first  and  second  level  managers.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  as  a  function  of  level. 

Scales  developed  by  Ounham  and  Pierce  (1986)  were  used  to  measure  interfer¬ 
ence  with  personal  activities.  The  three  dimensions  measured  were  Interference 
with:  activities  with  family  and  friends;  access  to  services,  events,  and  con¬ 
sumables;  and  financial  activities. 

Seven  specific  work  schedule  attitudes  were  measured.  The  first  of  these 
was  time  autonomy  which  was  measured  using  Pierce  and  Newstrom's  (1982)  five 

scale.  Five  scales  from  the  Ounham  and  Pierce  (1986)  Instruments  were  used 
to  measure  attitudes  toward  both  5/40  and  4/40  at  each  time  point.  These  scales 
included:  general  schedule  affect;  schedule  uniqueness;  effects  on  family  and 
social  life;  family  attitude  toward  the  schedule;  and  effects  on  transportation 
and  personal  security.  Hours  of  work  satisfaction  was  also  measured  using  the 
faces  scales  (Kunin,  1955;  Ounham  &  Herman,  1975). 

Eight  general  worker  reactions  were  measured  at  each  point  in  time.  These 
included  general  job  satisfaction  which  was  assessed  using  the  short  form  of  the 
Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (Weiss,  Oawls,  England,  &  logqulst,  1967). 
Leisure  time  satisfaction  was  measured  with  a  second  set  of  faces  scales.  Orga¬ 
nizational  commitment  was  measured  with  the  15  item  Porter,  Steers,  Mowday,  and 
Boulain  (1974)  scale.  The  Lodahl  and  Kejner  (1965)  scale  was  used  to  measure 
jab  involvement.  Intrinsic  motivation  was  assessed  with  the  Lawler  and  Hall 
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(1970)  scale.  A  scale  for  the  measurement  of  fatigue  was  created  for  this 
study.  Hnally,  simptoms  of  physiological  and  psychological  stress  were  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  seven-item  scale  developed  by  Patchen  (1970). 

For  those  data  collected  directly  from  employees,  questionnaire j  were 
administered  to  groups  of  about  20  employees  who  were  given  Job  release  time  for 
data  collection  purposes.  Participation  was  voluntary  and  confidentiality  was 
promised.  Employees  were  asked  to  place  their  name  or  other  personalized  iden¬ 
tification  on  each  questionnaire  to  allow  matching  of  participant  responses 
across  the  multiple  data  collection  periods. 

Cronbach's  (1951)  coefficient  alpha  was  employed  to  assess  the  reliability 
of  each  multiple  item  scale.  The  reliability  estimates  are  presented  In  Table 
1.  Most  reliabilities  were  at  acceptable  levels,  with  some  exceptions  for  the 
two-item  scales  (see  Table  1).  Oescrlptlve  statistics  for  both  studies  are 
shewn  in  Table  3. 


INSERT  TABLES  1,  2  and  3 


Study  2.  Organizational  effectiveness  was  measured  by  the  Dunham  and 
Pierce  (1986)  scale  for  work  coordination.  Interference  with  personal  activi¬ 
ties  were  measured  as  In  study  one.  The  specific  work  schedule  attitude  mea¬ 
sures  from  study  one  were  used  In  study  two  to  measure  time  autonomy,  general 
schedule  affect,  schedule  uniqueness,  effects  on  family  and  social  life,  and 
effects  on  transportation  and  personal  security. 

Fourteen  measures  of  general  worker  reactions  were  obtained  for  study  two. 
Four  of  these  were  the  same  as  used  In  study  1:  job  Involvement,  Intrinsic 
motivation,  physiological  stress,  and  psychological  stress.  In  addition,  the 
short  form  of  the  Index  of  Organizational  Reactions  (  Smith,  1976;  Dunham, 
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Blackburn,  &  Smith,  1977)  was  used  to  measure  satisfaction  with:  physical  work  j 

conditions,  coworkers,  amount  of  work,  kind  of  work,  career  future,  company 
policies  and  practices,  pay,  supervision,  and  overall  satisfaction.  Intentions 
to  quit  were  obtained  through  self-report. 

Coefficient  alpha  (Cronbach,  1951)  was  employed  to  assess  the  internal  con-  j 

i 

sistency  of  the  multiple  Item  scales.  Table  2  presents  the  alpha  coefficients 
for  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  Again,  most  reliability  estimates 

j 

were  acceptable.  Descriptive  statistics  are  presented  In  Table  3. 

Analyses 

In  Study  1,  only  43  of  the  67  participants  from  Time  1  also  participated  at 
Times  2  and  3.  To  determine  if  there  were  any  consistent  systematic  Time  1  dif¬ 
ferences  between  these  43  respondents  and  the  24  who  participated  at  Time  1  but 
not  Times  2  and  3,  two-tailed  t-tests  were  conducted  for  each  of  the  study's  32 
dependent  variables.  Only  three  of  these  tests  were  statistically  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  These  differences  Indicated  that  prior  to  any  wo-k  schedule 
changes  the  43  respondents  (relative  to  the  24):  were  less  satisfied  with  the 
5/40  work  schedule;  perceived  more  time  autonomy;  and  were  more  favorable  toward 
the  effects  of  the  5/40  schedule  on  family  and  social  life.  Given  these  find¬ 
ings  which  showed  no  significant  differences  on  29  of  the  32  dependent  variables 
in  the  study,  it  was  Judged  that  the  43  employees  who  participated  at  all  three 
data  collection  periods  were  not  substantially  different  from  the  24  who  partic¬ 
ipated  at  Time  1  but  were  unable  to  participate  at  Time  2  and/or  Time  3.  It  is 
particularly  Important  to  note  that  there  were  no  differences  at  Time  1  on  any 
of  the  variables  directly  related  to  the  4/40  schedule. 

A  set  of  nested  and  interaction  contrasts  ( 1 . e . ,  linear  combinations  of 
means  where  the  coefficients  add  to  zero)  are  tested  within  a  planned  comparison 
strategy.  This  is  done  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  suggested  by  Kirk 
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(1982).  Kirk  discusses  techniques  which  can  be  used  for  a  priori  identification 
of  the  most  relevant  specific  cell  contrasts  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  for  each  of  these  planned  comparisons.  One  of  these  tech¬ 
niques,  known  as  the  Dunn-Bonferronl  procedure  (see  Castaneda,  Dunham,  &  Levin, 
1986  for  more  detail),  allows  both  one-  and  two-directional  tests  (or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  one-  and  two-dl recti onal  tests).  Significance  tests,  using  the  Dunn- 
Bonferroni  procedure,  are  conducted  by  calculating  a  t  statistic  and  then  evalu¬ 
ating  this  (observed)  value  against  its  respective  critical  value.  Observed  t 
values  are  calculated  according  to  the  following  general  formula  (Kirk,  1982, 
p.  107): 
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tO  -denotes  the  Ounn-Bonferronl  t  statistic 

-denotes  the  estimated  contrast  of  Interest;  and 

a  .  -denotes  the  estimated  standard  deviation  of  the  contrast. 

V  1 

Critical  values  of  to  for  traditional  alpha  levels  (.01,  .05,  .10)  are 
available  (Kirk,  1982;  Bailey,  1977;  Oayton  &  Schafer,  1973).  Critical  values 
for  nontraditlona!  alpha  levels  may  be  calculated  with  an  approximation  formula  „ 
provided  by  Kirk  (1982,  p.  108). 

In  study  one,  three  contrasts  are  required  to  test  the  five  research  ques¬ 
tions.  Contrasts  1  and  2  address  research  questions  1-4  while  contrast  3  tests 
research  question  5. 

In  contrast  1,  observed  changes  for  the  experimental  group  between  the  pre¬ 
test  and  first  post-test  periods  are  compared  to  the  observed  changes  for  the 
control  group  during  the  same  Period.  This  tests  for  effects  as  the  experlmen- 
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tal  group  was  moved  from  a  5/40  to  a  4/40  schedule.  Contrast  1  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

Contrast  1:  (Ey2  ”  >  f^T2  ” 

In  contrast  2,  the  first  post-test  levels  for  the  experimental  group  are 
compared  to  the  second  post-test  levels  for  the  same  group.  This  tests  for 
effects  as  the  experimental  group  returned  from  a  4/40  to  a  4/40  schedule.  Con¬ 
trast  two  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Contrast  2:  Eyj  <  Ey2 

In  contrast  3,  anticipated  reactions  to  the  4/40  schedule  (as  measured  at 
Time  1  while  still  on  a  5/40  schedule)  were  compared  to  actual  reactions  formed 
after  being  placed  on  the  4/40  schedule.  8ecause  it  was  predicted  that  antici¬ 
pated  reactions  would  match  actual  reactions,  a  two-tailed  test  was  used  for 
this  contrast  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Contrast  3:  E-q  +  ET2 

In  study  two,  four  contrasts  are  required  to  test  the  five  research  ques¬ 
tions.  Contrasts  1,  2,  and  3  address  research  questions  1-4  and  contrast  4 
tests  research  question  5. 

As  in  study  1,  contrast  1  tests  observed  changes  for  the  experimental  group 
between  the  pre-test  and  first  post-test  periods  In  comparison  to  observed 
changes  for  the  control  group  during  the  same  period.  This  tests  for  effects  as 
the  experimental  group  was  moved  from  a  5/40  to  a  flextime  schedule.  Contrast  1 
appears  as  follows: 

Contrast  1:  lEy2  “  ^Tl^  >  ^T2  “  ^yjl 

The  s» ~ond  contrast  addresses  the  same  Issues  as  does  contrast  one  but  for 
changes  over  a  longer  time  period: 

Contrast  2:  1ET3  *  ETll  >  1CT3  "  CT1] 

The  third  contrast  focuses  on  the  degree  to  which  the  flextime  schedule 
produced  changes  in  worker  reactions  across  time.  Thus,  the  question  "Are  reac- 
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tions  to  flextime  different  after  six  months  than  after  three  months?"  can  be 
answered.  Because  there  Is  little  basis  for  a  directional  prediction,  a  two- 
tailed  test  was  used  to  test  this  contrast. 

Contrast  3:  (E73  *  ^  (£73  “ 

Contrast  4  for  study  2  Is  the  same  as  the  third  contrast  from  study  1. 

This  time,  anticipated  reactions  to  the  flextime  schedule  were  compared  to 
actual  reactions  formed  after  being  placed  on  the  flextime  schedule: 

Contrast  4:  E-q  +  E-^ 

Results 

Research  Question  1 

Research  question  1  addressed  the  degree  to  which  changes  In  work  schedules 
influenced  organizational  effectiveness  (see  Table  4).  For  study  1  (5/40— >4/40 
—>5/40),  six  of  the  seven  organizational  effectiveness  measures  showed  Improve¬ 
ment  following  Introduction  of  a  4/40  schedule  although  only  one  of  these  (cli¬ 
ent  service)  changed  enough  to  be  statistically  significant  (work  coordination 
declined).  Even  though  only  one  of  the  Six  Individual  variables  produced  a  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  effect,  the  pattern  of  findings  was  Impressive.  There¬ 
fore,  we  conducted  a  nonparametric  sign  test  which  revealed  that  the  pattern  of 
findings  ( 1 . e . ,  the  number  of  mean  changes  In  the  predicted  direction  relative 
to  what  would  be  expected  by  chance)  was  statistically  significant  (z=1.89, 
p<.05).  Six  of  the  seven  showed  decline  after  return  to  a  5/40  schedule  (qual¬ 
ity  did  not  decline)  (z*1.89,  p<.0C).  For  study  2,  the  only  measure  of  organi¬ 
zational  effectiveness  (work  coordination)  declined  following  Introduction  of 
the  flextime  schedule  (although  not  at  a  significant  level).  Work  coordination 
did  Improve  somewhat  between  the  three  and  six  month  periods  although  it  was 
still  lower  than  prior  to  the  introduction  of  flextime. 


-A.  - 
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Insert  Table  4  about  here 


Research  Question  2 

Research  question  2  addressed  the  degree  to  which  changes  In  work  schedules 
Influenced  Interference  with  personal  activities  (see  Table  5).  In  study  1, 
movement  from  5/40  to  4/40  decreased  Interference  with  activities  with  family  and 
friends  (at  a  significant  level)  and  decreased  interference  with  access  to  ser¬ 
vices,  events,  and  consumables.  Interference  with  financial  activities  Increased 
(at  a  nonsignificant  level).  After  return  to  the  5/40  schedule,  access  to  ser¬ 
vices,  events,  and  consumables  was  unchanged  while  Interference  with  activities 
with  family  and  friends  and  with  financial  activities  Increased  (at  nonsignifi¬ 
cant  levels).  In  study  2,  movement  to  a  flextime  schedule  Increased  the  amount 
of  Interference  experienced  In  all  three  areas  (although  none  at  a  significant 
level) . 


Insert  Table  5  About  here 


Research  Question  3 

Research  question  3  explores  the  effects  of  changes  In  work  schedules  on 
specific  work  schedule  attitudes  (see  Table  6).  In  study  1,  significant  posi¬ 
tive  effects  were  produced  for  general  schedule  affect  and  schedule  uniqueness 
when  employees  changed  from  a  5/40  to  4/40  schedule.  Nonsignificant  increases 
were  found  for  hours  of  work  satisfaction  and  family  attitude  toward  schedule 
while  nonsignificant  decreases  were  found  for  time  autonomy,  effects  on  family 
and  social  life,  and  transportation  and  personal  security.  Return  to  the  5/40 
schedule  produced  significant  decline  for  general  schedule  affect,  uniqueness. 


and  hours  of  work  satisfaction  and  nonsignificant  decreases  for  time  autonomy 
and  family  attitude  toward  the  schedule.  Nonsignificant  Increases  were  Identi¬ 
fied  for  effects  on  family  and  social  life  and  transportation  and  personal 
security.  In  study  2,  movement  from  5/40  to  flextime  significantly  Increased 
time  autonomy,  significantly  Increased  general  schedule  affect,  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  improved  effects  on  family  and  social  life. 


Insert  Table  6  About  Here 


Research  Question  4 

In  research  question  4,  the  Impact  of  schedule  changes  on  general  worker 
reactions  was  examined  (see  Table  7).  Only  one  of  the  many  tests  of  individual 
variables  produced  significant  results.  The  pattern  of  findings  Is,  however, 
consistent  with  our  predictions.  Therefore,  we  conducted  nonparametrlc  sign 
tests  on  the  pattern  of  findings.  In  study  one,  following  movement  from  5/40  to 
4/40,  seven  of  eight  general  reactions  showed  Improvement  (z-2.13,  p<.05).  Upon 
return  to  the  5/40  schedule,  seven  of  eight  declined  (z»2.13,  p<.05).  In  study 
two,  introduction  of  flextime  led  to  improvement  for  all  fourteen  general  worker 
reactions  after  three  months  (z*3.74,  p<. 01)  with  all  but  one  of  these  remaining 
above  5/40  levels  after  six  months  (z»3.21,  p< .01) . 


Insert  Table  7  About  here 


Research  Question  5 

The  final  research  question  addressed  the  degree  to  which  anticipated 
worker  reactions  to  an  alternative  schedule  (Information  obtained  prior  to  expe¬ 
rience  with  that  schedule)  match  reactions  which  develop  subsequent  to  actual 
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experience  with  that  schedule.  The  first  test  of  this  question  evaluates  the 
degree  to  which  group  mean  responses  can  be  anticipated.  As  Is  shown  In  Table 
8.  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  mean  levels  of  anticipated 
reactions  to  the  alternative  schedules  and  subsequent  actual  reactions  were 
found  In  either  study. 


Insert  Table  8  About  here 


The  second  test  of  research  Question  5  focuses  on  the  reactions  of  Individ¬ 
uals  to  alternative  work  schedules.  High  correlations  would  Indicate  that  the 
rank  ordci  of  reaction*  across  a  group  of  Individuals  was  correctly  anticipated. 
In  Study  1  where  subject  data  were  matched  across  time,  these  correlations  were 
evaluated.  Five  of  the  seven  correlations  for  the  experimental  group  were  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  and  reasonably  high  (between  .53  and  .72)  suggesting  good 
anticipation  of  responses.  It  Is  useful  to  compare  the  experimental  group  T1-T2 
correlations  to  the  T1-T2  correlations  for  the  comparison  group.  Assuming  that 
the  comparison  group  correlations  provide  an  indication  of  the  test-retest  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  measures,  any  significant  departure  of  correlations  for  the  trial 
group  below  those  for  the  comparison  group  would  indicate  reduced  ability  to 
anticipate  worker  reactions  to  alternative  schedules.  Of  the  seven  comparisons, 
only  two  (schedule  uniqueness  and  family  and  social  life)  produced  significantly 
lower  correlations  for  the  trial  group  than  for  the  comparison  group.  This 
Indicates  that  anticipation  of  Individual  worker  reactions  is  less  precise  for 
these  two  schedule  specific  attitudes  than  'or  the  remaining  five. 

DISCUSSiON 

In  many  ways,  alternative  work  schedules  have  been  one  of  the  great  fads  of 
the  1970s  and  1980s.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the  utilization  of  aUernative 
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work  schedules  would  produce  broad  benefits  for  organizations  and  for  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  organizations.  !\uch  hopes  for  4/40  schedules  led  Riva  Poor  to 
make  the  following  statement  In  1970: 

In  my  opinion,  4-day  will  spread,  and  spread  rapidly,  because 
It  works  well.  Firms,  by  and  large,  are  more  efficient  on  4- 
day;  and  employees,  by  and  large,  are  better  off  with  a  3-day 
weekend.  It  may  also  be  better  for  the  nation:  if  firms  are 
more  productive  on  4-day,  then  4-day  has  potential  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  GNP  {Poor,  1970,  p.  37). 

Despite  these  hopes,  the  potential  benefits  of  alternative  schedules  such  as 
4/40  or  flextime  have  either  not  been  realized  or  have  been  kept  well  hidden 
from  the  scientific  literature.  As  noted  In  our  Introduction  to  this  paper, 
support  for  benefits  of  such  schedules  Is  scarce  and  often  contradictory. 

Our  reading  of  the  literature  suggests  that  the  utilization  of  alternative 
work  schedules  has  been  based  largely  on  a  general  belief  that  these  alterna¬ 
tives  should  work  well  because  they  are  "good."  Many  seem  to  accept  the  simple 
argument  that  workers  prefer  alternative  schedules  so  Introduction  of  one  will 
produce  broad  and  powerful  effects  on  a  wide  range  of  worker  reactions  and  orga¬ 
nizational  effectiveness.  To  these  believers,  we  ask  "why?"  To  understand  and 
manage  the  potential  benefits  of  an  alternative  work  schedule,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  processes  through  which  these  effects  operate. 

In  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  processes  Involved  In  reactions  to  work 
schedules  (alternative  or  traditional)  we  offered  the  model  shown  In  Figure  1. 
This  model  suggests  that  the  characteristics  of  a  work  schedule  will  Influence 
organizational  effectiveness  only  to  the  extent  that  the  schedule  meets  organi¬ 
zational  needs  and  constraints.  The  schedule  should  influence  worker  reactions 
to  the  extent  that  the  schedule  meets  worker  needs  and  preferences.  The  impact 
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of  a  work  schedule  on  general  worker  reactions  such  as  general  satisfaction,  job 
Involvement,  organizational  conroitment.  or  motivation  should  actually  be  quite 
minor  since  specific  reactions  to  work  schedules  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
many  factors  Influencing  these  general  reactions. 

Although  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  model  shown  in  Figure  1  Is  complete, 
we  do  feel  it  can  help  In  the  interpretation  of  previous  research  and  can  help 
guide  future  work  in  the  area.  Examination  of  previous  research  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  our  model  suggests  a  rather  haphazard  approach  to  the  selection  of 
dependent  variables  used  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  work  schedules.  Also 
evident  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  an  alternative  schedule  will  better  meet  the 
needs,  preferences,  and  constraints  of  organizations  and  organizational  members. 

Reading  the  literature  to  determine  whether  or  not  4/40  or  flextime  is  a 
"good  thing"  Is  as  difficult  and  Inappropriate  as  it  would  be  to  read  the  medi¬ 
cal  literature  to  determine  whether  open  heart  surgery  is  a  good  idea  without 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  work  schedule  literature  shows 
that  sometimes  an  alternative  work  schedule  Improves  the  organization  and  some¬ 
times  it  does  not.  Unfortunately,  we  are  seldom  offered  enough  Information 
about  the  "patient"  (the  organization  and  its  members)  to  determine  whether  the 
alternative  schedule  was  appropriate  or  to  understand  why  it  did  or  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  positive  effects. 

Our  model  and  our  reading  of  the  literature  both  lead  us  to  anticipate 
the  greatest  effects  of  alternative  schedules  should  be  found  in  worker  atti¬ 
tudes  specific  to  work  schedules  themselves.  Strong,  broad  effects  on  general 
worker  reactions  are  less  likely  as  Is  a  strong  impact  on  organizational  effec¬ 
tiveness  due  to  the  many  other  environmental  factors  which  influence  these 
dependent  variables.  Our  model  does  show  a  linkage  from  specific  reactions  to 
general  worker  reactions  but  these  should  not  be  powerful.  Our  model  also  shows 
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a  linkage  from  general  worker  reactions  to  organizational  effectiveness  which 
are  likely  due  to  some  improvements  In  attendance  and  retention.  But  why  expect 
a  strong  direct  Impact  of  the  work  schedule  on  worker  effectiveness?  Unless 
workers  must  be  high  performers  In  order  to  use  a  desired  schedule,  why  would  it 
motivate  employee  effectiveness? 

In  the  two  studies  reported  in  the  present  paper,  we  examined  major  aspects 
of  the  model  shown  in  Figure  1.  We  did  so  in  study  one  for  a  group  of  employees 
who  clearly  preferred  the  4/40  schedule.  In  study  two  we  worked  with  employees 
in  a  situation  where  over  80  percent  preferred  flextime  over  a  5/40  schedule. 

The  results  of  these  studies  help  us  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of  reac¬ 
tions  to  alternative  work  schedules. 

As  expected  given  our  model  and  the  existing  needs,  preferences,  and  con¬ 
straints  of  the  organization  and  employees  involved  In  study  one,  a  4/40  sched¬ 
ule  did  make  a  difference.  It  influenced  organizational  effectiveness  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  It  met  a  particular  need  for  client  service.5  It  reduced 
interference  with  personal  activities  but  only  in  an  area  where  employees  had 
been  experiencing  specific  difficulties.  Perhaps  Its  largest  impact,  however, 
was  on  worker  affective  reactions  to  the  characteristics  of  the  schedule  itself. 
A  general  positive  halo  (perhaps  Hawthorne)  effect  was  also  realized  for  a  wide 
range  of  general  worker  reactions  but  these  were  minor  if  not  consistent.  When 
these  workers  were  returned  to  the  original  5/40  schedule,  these  effects  were, 
for  the  most  part  reversed. 

In  study  two,  introduction  of  flextime  had  an  effect  in  several  predictable 
areas.  Not  surprisingly,  it  made  the  coordination  of  work  among  employees  more 


5 In  fairness  to  those  who  would  &rj»e  for  a  stronger  impact  on  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  we  should  note  that  we  only  assessed  a  relatively  narrow 
set  of  factors  related  to  organizational  effectiveness. 


difficult  (although  not  a  significant  level  and  to  a  decreasing  extent  over 
time).  The  flextime  schedule  had  little  effect  on  interference  with  personal 
activities  which  Is  surprising  in  some  ways.  It  can  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  employees  reported  In  an  earlier  survey  that,  although  a  4/40  schedule 
would  reduce  interference,  the  particular  flextime  schedule  Implemented  in  this 
study  did  not  provide  discretion  over  large  enough  blocks  of  time  to  reduce 
interference.  The  biggest  Impact  for  workers  changing  to  flextime  was  for  atti¬ 
tudes  specific  to  the  schedule  itself.  As  in  study  one,  the  largest  single 
impact  was  for  affective  reactions  to  the  schedule  Itself.  Significant  improve¬ 
ments  were  also  reported  for  effects  of  the  schedule  on  family  and  social  life. 
These  effects  were  maintained  over  both  the  three  and  six  month  periods  assessed 
in  this  study.  Again,  as  was  found  in  study  one,  a  general  positive  halo  effect 
was  realized  for  a  wide  range  of  general  worker  reactions.  Again,  these  were 
consistent  but  minor.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of  this  effect 
apparently  washed  out  after  six  months  consistent  with  that  expected  of  a  Haw¬ 
thorne  effect. 

The  results  of  the  two  studies  reported  In  this  paper  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
appointing  to  those  who  feel  alternative  work  schedules  are  a  cure-all  for  that 
which  ails  an  organization  and  its  employees.  These  results  are,  however,  real¬ 
istic.  In  the  present  studies,  alternative  schedules  were  offered  which 
addressed  a  sub-set  of  organizational  and  member  needs,  preferences,  and  con¬ 
straints.  The  results  indicated  that  -improvements  in  worker  reactions  and  orga¬ 
nizational  effectiveness  were  realized  in  these  areas  but  not  in  others.  In 
other  words,  the  schedules  produced  benefits  where  there  was  a  reason  to  r xpect 
benefits.  Strong  global,  general  effects  were  neither  expected  nor  found. 

Most  of  the  tests  for  impact  of  work  schedule  changes  in  the  present  stud¬ 
ies  focused  on  group  mean  changes.  It  is  possible  that  alternative  schedules 
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have  different  pcs(tive  (or  negative)  Impact  for  different  people.  For  example, 
a  working  mother  or  father  may  react  very  favo?‘abiy  to  a  flextime  schedule  rela¬ 
tive  to  his/her  activities  with  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young,  single, 
upwardly  mobile  Individual  might  react  more  strongly  to  a  flextime  schedule  in 
the  areas  of  coordination  of  work  and  service  to  clients/customers.  Older  work¬ 
ers  might  react  with  greater  physical  stress  to  the  ten-hour  work  day  of  a  <1/40 
schedule  but  react  favorably  to  the  better  access  to  financial  services  during 
the  day  off.  rounger  workers  might  have  quite  a  different  pattern.  Such  dif¬ 
ferentia1  effects  could  account  for  the  fact  that  our  strongest  effects  tendeo 
to  be  in  the  area  of  general  affect  toward  the  work  schedule  which,  presumably, 
would  be  influenced  by  any  of  these  more  specific  factors.  Future  research 
might  profitably  explore  the  different  profiles  of  individual  responses  to 
alternative  schedules  to  more  fully  understand  overall  reactions.  Documentation 
of  both  employee  and  organizat ional  needs  also  appea-s  necessary. 

In  many  ways  one  of  the  most  important  findings  o*  the  present  studies, 
from  an  applied  perspective,  was  the  discovery  that  it  was  possible  to  antici¬ 
pate  worker  reactions  to  the  alternative  schedules  prior  to  the-1'*  introduction. 
Before  being  placed  on  4/40  or  flextime,  workers  told  us  (through  the  pre-test 
assessments)  the  ways  in  which  they  believed  they  would  and  would  not  react  to 
the  alternative  scnecuies.  After  three  to  six  months  of  experience  with  the  new 
schedules,  these  were  the  reactions  which  actually  emerged.  If  fucure  use  of 
the  instruments  employed  in  the  present  studies  confirms  th'S  predictive  abii- 
ity,  the  use  of  employee  input  during  design  and  implementation  of  alternative 
work  schedules  will  greatly  enhance  the  iCentif icatl .n  and  effective  introduc¬ 
tion  of  advantageous  work  schedules.  Data  from  the  present  studies  identified 
two  aspects  of  our  work  scheduling  instruments  which  might  need  further  work. 

Low  reliabilities  were  found  for  the  transportat ion  and  personal  security  scale 
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and  for  the  uniqueness  scale.  Although  these  findings  could  be  due  to  sloppy 
responses,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  due  either  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
only  two-item  scales,  or  to  lack  of  purity  within  the  scales.  Additional  Items 
are  probably  needed  for  each  of  these  two  scales.  In  addition,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  personal  security  scale  should  probably  be  separated  into  two  separate 
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TABLE  1 

Reliability  Coefficients  (Coefficient  a) 
Study  1 


Organizational  Effectlvness 

Performance 
Work  Coordination 
5/40 
4/40 

Client  Service 
5/40 
4/40 


Specific  Work  Schedule  Attitudes 

Time  Autonomy 

General  Schedule  Affect 
5/40 
4/40 

Uniqueness 

5/40 

4/40 

Family  &  Social  Life 
5/40 
4/40 

Family  Attitude  Toward  Schedule 
5/40 
4/40 

Transportation  &  Personal  Security 
5/40 
4/40 

Hours  ot  Work  Satisfaction 


General  Worker  Reactions 

General  Job  Satisfaction 
Leisure  Time  Satisfaction 
Organizational  Commitment 
Job  Involvement 
Intrinsic  Motivation 
Fatigue 

Physiological  Stress 
Psychological  Stress 


Time  1*  Time  2a  Time  3b 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

.78 

.91 

.84 

.85 

.87 

.94 

.63 

.79 

.81 

.81 

.87 

.88 

.93 

.94 

.96 

.74 

.89 

.87 

.90 

.78 

.91 

.64 

.63 

.62 

.58 

.72 

.70 

.81 

.74 

.71 

.72 

.86 

.90 

.44 

.77 

.95 

.84 

.84 

.83 

.45 

.54 

.06 

.42 

.65 

.40 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A 

.83 

.84 

.82 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

.87 

.90 

.90 

.70 

.71 

.78 

.72 

.80 

.85 

.65 

.65 

.61 

.68 

.75 

.83 

.61 

.68 

.69 

a 

b 


Reliability  estimates  based  on  total  sample. 
Reliability  estimates  based  on  experimental  group. 
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TABLE  2 

Reliability  Coefficients  (Coefficient  a) 


Study  2a 


Oraanlzatlonal  Effectiveness 

Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Work  Coordination 

5/40 

.94 

.95 

.93 

Flextime 

.82 

.80 

.90 

Activity  Interference 

Family  &  Friends 

.88 

.87 

.89 

Services,  Events,  Consumables 

.81 

.89 

.88 

Financial 

.38 

.56 

.59 

Specific  Work  Schedule  Attitudes 

Time  Autonomy 

• 

00 

.81 

<T* 

00 

» 

General  Schedule  Affect 

5/40 

.84 

.83 

.89 

Flextime 

.88 

.83 

.94 

Uniqueness 

5/40 

.51 

.42 

.68 

Flextime 

.50 

.46 

.26 

Family  &  Social  Life 

5/40 

.75 

.77 

.64 

Flextime 

.52 

.55 

.24 

Transportation  &  Personal  Security 

5/40 

.16 

.38 

.38 

Flextime 

.40 

.56 

.63 

General  Worker  Reactions 

General  Job  Satisfaction 

.76 

.81 

.78 

Physical  Conditions  Satisfaction 

.66 

.79 

.37 

Coworker  Satisfaction 

.58 

.62 

.72 

Amount  of  Work  Satisfaction 

.81 

.70 

.77 

Kind  of  Work  Satisfaction 

.50 

.42 

.48 

Career  Future  Satisfaction 

.39 

.31 

.37 

Company  Policy  Satisfaction 

.73 

.78 

.79 

Pay  Satisfaction 

.40 

.34 

.37 

jt'pervlsor  Satisfaction 

.76 

.80 

.53 

job  Involvement 

.69 

.63 

.74 

Intrinsic  Motivation 

.50 

.57 

.59 

Intention  to  Quit 

.83 

.86 

.80 

Physiological  Stress 

.52 

.69 

.70 

Psychological  Stress 

.69 

.63 

.71 

a  Reliability  Estimates  Based  on  Total  Sample 


a 


Descr  Ipl  we  (Ullitto  Used  <*i  the  *xptri»ent«l  group. 
Oescrlpllve  statistics  Used  on  the  <ont«x'  ^•'►up 
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Hours  o<  Work  ion  4. 74(1.09  )  4.96(1.33)  S.I6(I.3S)  4.83(1.14)  4.56(1.16) 


(0»  ;)I6  01  11  <»*  2)89  01  (?0  C)96  01  UciUru 
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TABLE  4 

Research  Question  1:  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Ounn-Bonferronl  Tests 


Study 

Contrast 

1 

Contrast 

Contrast 

Study  2 

Contrast 

Contrast 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Performance 

Quantity 

.822 

-.178 

Quality 

.075 

.032 

- 

- 

- 

Rel labi 1 1 ty 

.150 

-.605 

- 

- 

- 

Reactions  to 
Problems 

.485 

-.736 

- 

- 

- 

Overall 

.457 

-.502 

- 

- 

- 

Work  Coordination 

-.327 

-1.394 

-.646 

-.435 

.142 

Client  Service 

3.535*1 

-.700 

_ 

1  Critical  Value  tQ ( .  15/3)  =  tQ( .05)  =  t0(.O5),  68  *  1.668 

Note:  Table  values  are  the  Dunn-8onFerroni  statistics  used  to  test  contrast 
effects. 
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TABLE  5 

Research  Question  2:  Interference  With  Personal  Activities 
Ounn-Bonferronl  Tests 


Study 

1 

Study  2 

Contrast 

1 

Contrast 

2 

Contrast 

1 

Contrast 

2 

Contrast 

3 

Family  &  Friends 

-1.597*1 

.874 

1.059 

1.235 

.263 

Services,  Events, 
Consumables 

-.112 

.000 

1.024 

1.720 

.688 

Financial 

.463 

.806 

1.794 

1.420 

-.250 

1  Critical  Value  t0 (15/2)  »  t0(.075),  67  *  1.457 

Note:  Table  values  are  the  Ounn-BonFerronl  statistics  used  to  test  contrast 
effects. 


TABLE  7 


H 


& 


Research  Question  4:  General  Worker  Reactions 
Dunn-Bonferronl  Tests 


I 


4- 


IS 

I 

8 

I 

I 


Study  1 

Contrast  Contrast 

1  2 

Contrast 

1 

Study  2 

Contrast 

2 

Contrast 

3 

General  Job  Satisfaction 
Physical  Conditions 

.683 

-.872 

1.009 

1.313 

.367 

Satisfaction 

• 

_ 

.704 

.603 

-.079 

Coworker  Satisfaction 

- 

• 

.592 

.964 

.475 

Amount  of  Work  Satisfaction 

- 

- 

.452 

.336 

-.128 

Kind  of  Work  Satisfaction 

- 

- 

.497 

.973 

.600 

Career  Future  Satisfaction 

- 

- 

.845 

.847 

.052 

Company  Policies  Satisfaction 

- 

• 

.247 

.843 

.633 

Pay  Satisfaction 

- 

- 

.287 

.841 

.468 

Supervision  Satisfaction 

- 

-1.507*1 

.840 

.699 

-.166 

Leisure  Time  Satisfaction 

.802 

• 

Organizational  Commitment 

.309 

-.181 

• 

- 

• 

Job  Involvement 

.538 

-.228 

.247 

.165 

-.058 

Intrinsic  Motivation 

.199 

-.169 

.142 

-.175 

-.312 

Intention  to  Ouit 

- 

• 

-.133 

-.235 

-.101 

Fatigue 

-.425 

.042 

- 

- 

• 

Physiological  Stress 

-.001 

.315 

-.487 

-.708 

-.262 

Psychological  Stress 

.652 

-.042 

-.757 

-.778 

-.099 

1  Critical  Value  tQ ( .  15/2)  -  t0(.O75),  42  *  1.468 

Note:  Table  values  are  the  Dunn-BonFerronl  statistics  used  to  test  contrast 
effects. 
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TABLE  8 

Research  Question  5:  Anticipation  of  Reactions  to  Schedules 
Ounn-Bonferronl  Tests 


SCALE 

Study  1 

Study  2 

Contrast  3 

Contrast  4 

Work  schedule  attitudes  toward  alternative 

schedule  (4/40  or  Flextime’ 

General  Affect 

-1.305 

-0.899 

Uniqueness 

1.259 

1.384 

Work  Coordination  Effect 

0.297 

1.279 

Client  Service  Effect 

-0.295 

— 

Family  and  Social  Life 

0.545 

-1.077 

Transportation  and  Personal  Security 

0.176 

0.966 

Family  Attitude 

0.034 

-- 

Note:  Table  values  are  the  0unn-8onFerron1 

statistics  used 

to  test  contrast 

effects. 


